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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number Is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a pareeee reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.”’ 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and ee. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
Ine Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 


Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that Tue LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . lt furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
et, 5 we could get but one magazine, we would get 


The Christian Advocate, New York. gays: _ 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“Tt is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Livin 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


Church, Creag, says: — 
e, 


The New- York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cu'ture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much yy ood 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littelil’s Livinc Acz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livine AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
— aR with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Living AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If a man were to read THE Livine AGE regularly, 
and read netting ee, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The raps | Fee says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly segommanes gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it ts 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature way sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing. 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“Tt has no rival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice. 

The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Living AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been ~ 
Thou Wis eater utente were vartesated and most 
thou $s earlier contents wer 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“ The cheapest m: ine for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


WEEP, if ye have the power to weep, 
All flowers of odorous and musical names 
That haunt the woodland or the wave of 
Thames — 
Weep, if ye have the power to weep, 
Let soft dews your quaint eyelids steep, 
Fling incense from your many-color’d flames. 


Mourn, if ye have the power to mourn, 
Glaciers and Alpine firs — ye too, sea-isles ! — 
For he is gone who sang your primal smiles, 

Ere each was from the other torn, 

In those strange summers unforlorn 
Ere ye were parted by the sad blue miles. 


Spirits! if joy perforce must dwell 
Where Arnold’s graceful light upon you 
breaks, 
Goethe and all his golden-thoughted Greeks, 
If ye must hail such stranger well, 
At least amidst your asphodel 
Let roll in silver up the shadowy creeks 


Some rippled tidings of our woe, — 
For ah! we miss the voice that nobly sings 
The central calm thro’ all disquietings ; 
The far-off light that circles so 
The line of everlasting snow; 
The beauty hidden in the heart of things. 


And we in these cold April bowers, 

Since Laleham’s sod enwrapp’d his hands 

and feet, 

Are poorer by a stately presence sweet — 
And miss thro’ all the wealth of flow’rs 
The phrase that made them doubly ours, 

Poet of fields, of moons, of Marguerite. 


Poet, in our poor flurried time, 
Of fine completeness and of lucid ease; 
Fair master of old songs’ superbest keys, 

Magician of the fetterless chime, 

Free from the fatal sweets of rhyme, 
In Sophocléan form and cadences, — 


Poet of exquisite regret ; 

Of lines that aye on Time’s confuséd height 

Out of the storm shall stand in stars of white; 
Of thoughts in deepening distance set 
Perfect in pictured epithet 

Touch’d with a pencil-tip of deathless light, — 


Poet of high untrodden snows, 
Of ocean’s indefatigable roll, 
And of the everlasting human soul 

Hush’d in immutable repose, 

On whose white calm no gold or rose 
Colors with change the pale immortal whole,— 


If we miss sore in songs of thine 

One Name (which missing, so much more is 

miss’d), 

Breath more austerely pure hath never kiss’d 
Our fever’d brows than blows divine 
Over thy lofty starlit line, — 

All virgin pages somewhere whisper — Christ! 

WILLIAM DERRY AND RAPHOE. 

April, 1888, Spectator. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Died April 15, 1888. 


WITHIN that wood where thine own scholar 
strays, 
O poet! thou art passed, and at its bound 
Hollow and sere we cry, yet win no sound 
But the dark muttering of the forest maze 
We may not tread, nor pierce with any gaze; 
And hardly love dares whisper thou hast 
found 
That nestful moonlit slope of pastoral 


ground 
Set in dark dingles of the songful ways. 


Gone! they have called our shepherd from the 
hill, 
Passed is the sunny sadness of his song, 
That song which sang of sight and yet 
was brave 
To lay the ghosts of seeing, subtly strong 
To wean from tears and from the troughs 
to save; 
And who shall teach us now that he is still! 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


Liverpool. Academy. 


A SONG OF THE LOST SEASON, 
(A Long Way after the Laureate.) 


WINTER hath us in his net, 
Will he pass, and we forget? 
April suns arise and set, 
But we have not seez one yet, 
Spring the gift is Spring the debt; 
Even so! 
Spring it is for which we fret — 
Spring — ’tis but a vague regret. 
Still ’tis dark, and cold, and wet; 
Winter habits garb us yet. 
What ¢s Spring ?— for we forget: 
Ah! woe, woe! 
Punch. 


NOCTURNE. 


IN perfect rest the garden lies; 

The heavy tree that fills the skies 

Is silent as the tiniest flower; 

And only on the stillness dies 

The honeyed chime that tells the hour. 


Ah! would at yonder casement bright 
That shade might flit, so dear to me, 
Or swiftly glance athwart the night, 

To give me greeting tenderly, 

Here in the dark, where none could see. 


Alas! those panes but strangely glow, 
Nor cast my soul a cheering ray; 

The eyes of distant friend or foe 

Are cold and comfortless as they, 
And she I love is far away. 

Chambers’ Journal. J. S. MILLs. 





PRINCE BISMARCK IN THE GERMAN 


From Temple Bar. 
PRINCE BISMARCK IN THE GERMAN 
REICHSTAG. 

THE building in which the German 
Reichstag meets is situated in Berlin’s 
principal business street, the Leipziger- 
strasse. It was formerly the Royal Prus- 
sian Porcelain Manufactory, and although 
adapted as well as was possible to its pro- 
visional purpose, it is far from being suited 
to the requirements of the legislature of a 
greatempire. The new Reichstag build- 
ings will not, however, be completed for 
some years, and until they can be occupied 
the imperial deputies are prepared to toler- 
ate scant accommodation and severe archi- 
tectural plainness. The assembly hall is 
alofty room having an area of nearly seven 
hundred square metres ; it is square, with 
glass roof and painted walls, and as if its 
unattractiveness were not sufficient to 
condemn it, bad ventilation and worse 
acoustic properties are two of its charac- 
teristics. On three sides of the hall run 
galleries for strangers and the press, 
with boxes for the court and the diplo- 
matic corps. A podium stretches across 


the hall on the side facing the unbroken 
wall, and here are placed the seats of the 
president and secretaries, and a desk for 
speakers, while on either side are benches 
forthe members of the Bundesrath and 


other official dignitaries. The three hun- 
dred and ninety-seven deputies sit in rows 
of spring seats, ranged in crescent form, 
and each member has a desk and a locker. 
To the right of the president are the Con- 
servatives (who are known, therefore, as 
the Rechfe), to the left are the Liberals (the 
Linke), and in the centre, between the 
devil and the deep sea, come the Clericals 
(the Centrum). There are other parties 
and fractions, as the National Liberals, the 
Social Democrats, the Poles, and the Al- 
sace-Lorrainers, and these fringe upon the 
main divisions. Above the president’s 
head is suspended a large banner of Ger- 
man colors, bearing the inscription in gilt 
letters, “Dem deutschen Parlament die 
Deutschen von New Orleans, 1867” (The 
Germans of New Orleans to the German 
Parliament, 1867). 

Although Germany has learned a good 
deal from English Parliamentary institu- 
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tions, it has not adopted the practice of 
holding evening sittings. The Reichstag, 
like the Prussian Diet, always meets in 
the daytime. Now the sitting is opened 
at eleven, and now at one o’clock —the 
hour of assembling is announced by the 
president the day before — but it is very 
seldom that deliberations are protracted 
tothe evening. Yet the evening journals, 
as a rule, make little use of the opportu- 
nity thus offered them of publishing early 
reports. Nearly all the newspapers con- 
tent themselves with giving a bare sum- 
mary, which is seldom, if ever, brought up 
to the adjournment, and allow readers to 
wait until morning for a full account of 
the proceedings. In this respect, how- 
ever, the Berlin press only shows its fidel- 
ity to the tradition of German journalism, 
according to which celerity in the publi- 
cation of intelligence is an outrage on pro- 
fessional decorum, and an unwarranted 
concession to public convenience. Not 
long ago a leading provincial daily an- 
nounced the illness of a Berlin celebrity 
known all over the land. As a matter of 
fact, this distinguished personage had 
died two days before, but it was not to be 
expected that a newspaper should publish 
a man’s death before first telling its read- 
ers that he had been taken ill. German 
journals like to do all things decently and 
in order. Their motto is Festina lente. 

Of orators the Reichstag has no lack. 
There are Deputies von Kleist-Retzow, 
Delbriick, and Stécker, the leader of the 
anti-Semitic party, among the Conserva- 
tives; Windthorst among the Clericals; 
Rudolf von Bennigsen and Miquél among 
the National Liberals; Eugen Richter, 
Ludwig Bamberger, Virchow, and Rickert 
among the Liberals; to whom may be 
added loquacious Herr Bebel, the Social- 
ist chief. Other famous Parliamentary 
speakers have withdrawn from the arena 
during late years; of the number. are 
Gneist, Treitschke, and Wagner, all pro- 
fessors at the Berlin University. But far 
and away the most remarkable orator and 
statesman in the assembly is the man who 
made both it and United Germany. 

The Reichstag never presents a more 
interesting appearance than on the occa- 
sion of a visit from Prince Bismarck, for 
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the chancellor only shows himself when 
he has something important tosay. Time 
was when his commanding figure was no 
rare appearance on the ministgrial tribune, 
but indifferent health pare sens impa- 
tience with the Parliamgnt of his own 
creation have of late years prevented 
Prince Bismarck from attending sittings 
save when absence has been impossible. 
Even when he feels compelled to favor 
the Reichstag with a call and a speech, he 
does not remain longer than duty requires. 


He enters the House immediately before | 


his turn for speaking comes round, and 
leaves it as soon as he has said all he 
wants to say, and has exchanged courte- 
sies with favored friends. The rarity 
of Bismarck-Sitzungen naturally adds 
greatly to their importance in the estima- 
tion both of members and of the public. 
The chancellor always keeps his intention 
to speak a close secret until the last mo- 
ment, and in the matter of confidence 
treats his official associates as he would 
ordinary people, yet somehow or other he 
seldom, if ever, takes the press and the 
outside world by surprise. When the 
Reichstag is on the eve of a crucial divis- 
ion, when a momentous measure is to be 
introduced, or when the political situation 
becomes more than usually critical, the 
several parties eagerly discuss the possi- 
bility, and the metropolitan newspapers 
the probability, of Prince Bismarck’s ap- 
pearance. Speculation varies from day to 
day, but when the chancellor has deter- 
mined to make a speech, the fact ulti- 
mately leaks out in spite of all precaution, 
and neither the Reichstag nor Berlin is 
taken unawares. For hours before the 
opening of the sitting the street before 
the Parliament buildings is crowded with 
curious sightseers. Every vehicle that 
drives up to the entrance is inquisitively 
scrutinized in the belief that it contains 
the expected statesman. There are only 
two frequenters of the Reichstag upon 
whom the crowd cares to expend enthusi- 
asm. Prince Bismarck is one, and Count 
von Moltke is the other. The great plan- 
ner of campaigns always drives up to the 
House in good time, for he is a paragon 
of punctuality, as a story that is true, and 
probably new — one of many which might 
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be related —will prove. Count Moltke 
was once invited to the Swiss embassy in 
Berlin. When, accompanied by an aide- 
de-camp, he reached the hotel, it was a 
few minutes before the time named in the 
invitation. The field-marshal paced the 
street to and fro until the hour struck, and 
then only did he present himself for ad- 
mission at the door. The venerable strat- 
egist invariably receives a ringing cheer 
as he alights from his sternly modest car- 
riage and passes into the precincts of 
Parliament House. But the reception 
given to the chancellor is still more cor- 
dial, for his figure is seldom seen by a 
Berlin crowd. Heis generally driven into 
the courtyard in a closed carriage, but it 
is no easy matter to penetrate the serried 
mass of hero-worshippers which invests 
the vehicle that comes from the palace in 
the adjacent Wilhelmstrasse. A thousand 
hurrahs rend the air, hats are waved, and 
sometimes, so great is the confusion of 
the demonstrators, heads are bruised, if 
not broken. The object of the ovation 
raises his cuirassier’s cap, bows, and 
smiles; possibly he thinks, too, of what 
Cromwell said when the London populace 
apotheosized him. 

Meanwhile the assembly hall has filled 
up to an unwonted extent. The diplo- 
matic gallery is crowded with distin- 
guished personages; the strangers’ trib- 
unes are as full as they can be made, 
ladies’ toilettes and officers’ uniforms 
pleasantly varying the monotony of long 
rows of black coats and craned necks; 
and the reporters’ galleries are so densely 
occupied that it appears as if the high 
priests of Mercury are piled one above 
another. Occasionally, the imperial boxes 
are tenanted, for Prince William is known 
to be a devoted admirer and scholar of 
Germany’s greatest man of Rath und 
That. When Prince Bismarck’s well- 
known portfolio is brought into the House, 
it is concluded that the chancellor himself 
— the “great Bow-wow” (der grosse Bau- 
Bax), as he is irreverently and surrepti- 
tiously called in Parliamentary circles— 
is not faraway. This receptacle of diplo- 
matic papers and material for speech-mak- 
ing is placed upon the front ministerial 
bench to the right of the president, and 
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alongside it is deposited the owner’s great 
lead-pencil, which like the widow’s barrel 
of meal and cruse of oil is proof against 
diminution. On entering the hall by a 
door behind the president’s chair, Prince 
Bismarck goes at once to his place, merely 
answering the obeisance of by-standing 
ministers, deputies, and Parliamentary 
officials by a series of bows. He takes 
from the portfolio the sheets of notes and 
the invariable bundle of newspapers and 
cuttings which he intends to use during 
his speech, and having arranged these 
with care he takes stock of the House and 
then leaves his chair, if time still remains, 
for the purpose of chatting with colleagues 
and friends. Count von Moltke’s seat is 
just below that of the chancellor. If 
Moltke does not ascend the steps that lead 
to Bismarck’s place, Bismarck descends 
to Moltke’s; never do these old comrades 
in war and peace fail to come together on 
occasions like this, and the meeting and 
the greeting are of the heartiest. 

At last the president announces that 
“der Herr Reichskanzler hat das Wort.” 
Prince Bismarck is on his feet in an in- 
stant, and before the spectators in the 


galleries have had time to adjust their 
opera-glasses, or hard-hearing deputies to 
press forward to the ministerial bench, he 


has begun his speech. One of the latest 
and best of Professor Anton von Werner’s 
portraits represents Bismarck in the act 
of addressing the Reichstag, and those 
who have been privileged to hear the 
chancellor will agree that this gifted 
painter has succeeded in producing an 
exceedingly realistic picture. Werner 
has, indeed, done his work with such 
fidelity that the orator is shown with open 
mouth, a degree of exactitude to which 
some critics have taken exception, but 
which could not have been sacrificed, in 
view of the fact that Bismarck, with all 
his brilliant capacities, has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making a speech with closed 
lips. The chancellor always appears 
Wearing the undress uniform of a cavalry 
general, and his cuirassier’s coat, with its 
yellow collar and breast-flaps, becomes 
him admirably. Probably the first thought 
that would occur to the mind of a person 
who saw Bismarck for the first time, would 
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be, “That is not a statesman, but a sol- 
dier;” and if Count von Moltke were 
simultaneously pointed out to him, he 
would be inclined to conclude that there 
was some confusion as to the identity of 
the two men. Judged by outward appear- 
ance as well as by disposition, Moltke the 
Silent might well be set down as a typical 
statesman and diplomatist — the long, 
gaunt figure, the thoughtful head, and the 
reserved manner would all warrant the 
assumption — while Bismarck looks from 
head to foot like a soldier, and he has 
many of the characteristics of one. He 
is tall and massive, with the shoulders of 
a giant; with all his fulness of form he is 
as straight as an arrow; and his ponder- 
ous head, with the glossy pate, shagg 
eyebrows, heavy moustache, and abundant 
chin, would befit a veteran hero of cam- 
paigns. Pleasant to look upon his fea- 
tures are certainly not, for age, arduous 
labor, and long vigils have wonderfully 
transformed the handsome G6ttingen stu- 
dent of over half a century ago. But if 
his face is now wrinkled, furrowed, and 
flaccid, his eyes are as brilliant as ever, 
and seem capable of looking one through 
and through. Take him all in all, Prince 
Bismarck is a man to whom Napoleon 
I.’s words are equally as applicable as to 
Goethe: “Voila un homme.” 

Is the German chancellor an orator? 
He says himself that he is not. “Iam 
no orator,” he once told a Parliamentary 
audience ; ‘I cannot work on your feel- 
ings or obscure facts by word-playing. 
My speech is plain and simple.” It is 
related of King Frederick William I. that 
when he heard two advocates pleading, he 
would at the end of the first speech break 
in with, “That man is right.” When, 
however, the other side of the question at 
dispute had been advanced with equal 
force, he would reverse his judgment, and 
end by rating both orators soundly for 
confusing him by their sophistry. No 
man more heartily despises the eloquence 
that makes black look white, than does 
Prince Bismarck. “The gift of elo- 
quence,” he has said, “has done much 
mischief in Parliamentary life.” And 
again: “Oratory is a waste of time; let 
us restrict ourselves to statements of 
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facts.” Once he happily likened rheto-| eral paces forward in the direction of the 


ricians to “ ladies with small feet who al-| president’s chair, to demand, with threat- 


ways wear shoes too small for them, and 
put out their feet so that they may be 
looked at.” Tried by his own canons, 
Bismarck is certainly no orator. There 
is no artificial embellishment about his 
speech; not a word is said that can be 
avoided, but, from beginning to end, every 
sentence is to the point. Sophistry, flat- 
tery, equivocation, will be looked for in 
vain; the chancellor says what he means, 
and it is pretty generally allowed that he 
means what he says. His voice is not by 
any means musical, and it is at times very 
weak, so that the official reporters, favored 
though they are in location, complain that 
he is hard to follow. Prince Bismarck, 
indeed, adopts a semi-conversational style 
when addressing the Reichstag, such a 
style as might be employed at a Cabinet 
Council meeting. Of declamation there 
is no trace; he begins slowly and monoto- 
nously, and making exception of casual 
breaks in the even tenor of his delivery — 
as when he replies to an interruption, re- 
minds the Reichstag and Europe that the 
last French war was “ child’s play in com- 
parison with the next,” or declares that 
“ The Germans fear God but nothing else 
in the world” — he proceeds and ends as 
he begins. A great fault of his diction is 
its occasional incoherency. Bismarck’s 
tongue cannot keep pace with his mind, 
and the consequence is that he now and 
then breaks off in the middle of a sentence, 
and takes up a new thought, leaving his 
hearers to develop the old one for them- 
selves at leisure. Mr. Gladstone likewise 
labors under the burden of a profusion 
of thoughts, but his refuge is interminable 
parenthesis. Prince Bismarck, however, 
is less considerate to his hearers; he 
gives them half-finished sentences and 
they have to make the best they can of 
them. 

So far is he from being embarrassed 
during the delivery of a speech that he 
replies to every interruption, and at times 
his retorts are happy and overpowering. 
Yet he intensely dislikes being inter- 
rupted, and he sometimes turns to the 
quarter whence ejaculations have come 
with the blunt remark, “ You speak later.” 
Upon one occasion murmurs were heard 
in the Centre while he was on his feet. 
He at once begged the Clerical party to 
refute his contentions if they could, but 
not to smother his words by “inarticulate 
expressions of irritation.” At times the 
hissing or taunt of an opponent has caused 
him to leave his seat, and, advancing sev- 





ening looks and gestures, to know who 
had interrupted. Long ago an insignifi- 
cant deputy so far forgot good manners as 
to charge the chancellor with unveracity, 
Prince Bismarck’s face flushed in an in- 
stant, as, throwing his hand upon his 
sword, he exclaimed wrathfully, “ Say 
that again!” But there was no response. 
There are nowadays but two men in the 
Reichstag who are more than a match for 
the chancellor. They are Dr. Windthorst, 
the Clerical leader, and Herr Eugen Richt- 
er, the leader of the Freisinnige Partei, 
and a Parliamentary debater von Gottes 
Guaden ; and from the nature of the case, 
both these deputies are found in per- 
petual antagonism to him. But Prince 
Bismarck long ago discovered a way of 
rendering impotent the spleen of Herr 
Richter. While members are eagerl 

flocking into the House to hear the | 
ished eloquence of this talented publicist, 
the leader of the government gathers up 
his papers and beats a hasty retreat; and 
he has registered the solemn resolution 
that he will never again listen to the rare 
oratory of his persecutor. On Bismarck’s 
side there isa deep feeling of disgust at 
the political tactics which his opponent 
has for years pursued, as well as a convic- 
tion that Herr Richter is actuated by 
personal malice, and is never happier than 
when inflicting pain. The Liberal leader, 
on the other hand, cannot tolerate minis- 
ters imbued with the spirit of outlived 
absolutism, and honestly believes that the 
chancellor is no longer the man for the 
age. He has no patience with a states- 
man who does not hesitate to say, in a 
country which has adopted constitutional 
government and universal suffrage, “So 
long as 1 am chancellor and foreign min- 
ister, policy will be determined by my 
judgment;” and he strikes at the “one 
man” system of government by making 
the author and impersonation of it feel 
uncomfortable. Upon one noteworthy oc- 
casion, long ago, Prince Bismarck and 
— Richter found themselves in agree- 
ment during a debate on finance, and the 
former was so impressed by the unlooked- 
for incident that he rose and repeatedly 
expressed the surprise which it had caused 
him. Since then the two antagonists have 
occupied their old positions at opposite 
poles of thought, and it is probable that 
they will continue irreconcilable Parlia- 
mentary forces to the end, like millstones 
grinding one another. The late Dr. Lasker 
was always able to rouse the chancellor’s 
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temper, and Herr Richter has learned the 
knack of doing the same thing. But if 
the prince is very jealous of his own dig- 
nity, he is a hundred times more so when 
the dignity of his country and king is at 
stake. Woe betide the man who, in his 
hearing, whether in Parliament or out of 
it, says a word which may be interpreted 
as displaying want of respect for the 
Prussian royal house. He will receive 
scant courtesy at the hands of the burning 
monarchist who, as a youth, broke his 
beer-glass over the head of a foul-tongued 
public-house demagogue, and who, as 
Prussian minister, has declared, “ It is the 
same to me whether I die for my king on 
the street pavement or the battle-field.” 
A few years ago the chancellor’s devotion 
to his sovereign led to an exciting incident 
in the Reichstag, and one which, however 
regrettable, showed his warm loyalty in a 
very clear light. It was during a debate 
on the then expiring Socialist Law. Dep- 
uty Bebel had declared that if the despot- 
ism characteristic of Russian government 
were introduced into Germany, Nihilism 
would be introduced with it. Considering 
this assertion in the light of the assassina- 
tion of the emperor Alexander, Prince 
Bismarck jumped to the conclusion that 
the Socialists contemplated regicide, and, 
amid great excitement, he attacked Bebel 
furiously for proclaiming the justifiable- 
ness of political murder, and charged him 
with plotting against the house of Hohen- 
zollern. 

If, however, Prince Bismarck’s oratory 
has many faults, it has also many excel- 
lences. No matter what be the theme 
under discussion, the chancellor is sure 
toadorn it. Apart from the weightiness 
of his utterances, all of which tell, his 
speeches are relieved by apt quotations, 
forcible similes, and witty allusions, and 
opponent and friend admire and praise, 
even if they do not both agree with what 
they hear. He has at command no fewer 
than five modern and one dead language, 
but when he borrows from poetry, it is 

enerally Goethe or Shakespeare who is 
aid under tribute. Shakespeare, indeed, 
he knows better than most Englishmen, 
though Germans would say that this is 
not a fact to be wondered at. What must 
astonish those who hear or read Prince 
Bismarck’s speeches is the extent of learn- 
ing to which they bear witness. One who 
has lived long in the immediate presence 
of the chancellor has put it on record that 
he has “a predilection for history, geog- 
raphy, and political economy,” and again 
and again proofs have been given of his 


wide acquaintance with historical and 
economical subjects. The writer once 
asked a famous German political econo- 
mist for his candid opinion of Prince 
Bismarck’s familiarity with his favorite 
science. The answer was as follows: 
“ Theoretically Prince Bismarck is not to 
be calleda political economist, but in prac- 
tice he shows great knowledge of the 
sound principles of political economy. 
His fault is that he generalizes too much 
—like a German professor,” and the 
speaker smiled here, for he was then fill- 
ing a chair at one of the leading German 
universities. Here we have the truth be- 
yond question; Prince Bismarck leaves 
theory to the schools, and only concerns 
himself with the practical phases of ques- 
tions, yet he brings to his task knowledge 
which may be said to be intuitive, and 
thus he pa Pl errs for want of studying 
text-books. That he pays little heed to 
mere theory we know from his own lips, 
for when assailed once for breaking loose 
from traditional beliefs, he retorted, “ It is 
not my business to carry on dogmatism, 
but politics,” and so silenced his oppo- 
nents. Yet the world has of late years 
been astonished as it has seen a statesman 
whose life had hitherto been exclusively 
devoted to the solution of diplomatic and 
constitutional problems, disputing suc- 
cessfully, like a Saul amongst prophets, 
with political economists and social re- 
formers upon intricate questions like those 
of taxation, the Jand laws, protection, fac- 
ar legislation, laborers’ insurance, State 
railways, tobacco and spirit monopolies, 
and the double standard. More singular 
than this breadth of knowledge is the fact 
that the man who has exhibited so versa- 
tile a genius is the one of whom Napoleon 
III. said, in 1862, “Ce n'est pas un homme 
sérieux.” Strange to say, Prince Bis- 
marck, though a German of the Germans, 
admits foreign words into his speeches 
without apparent attempt at restriction. 
The good patriot who refuses to accept 
German works which are printed in Ro- 
man characters mixes German and French 
with cosmopolitan indifference. Thus a 
few lines taken at random from one of 
his speeches contain words like conflagra- 
tion, permanent, eventualitat, nation, 
finanz, revanche, tableau, unmotivirt, 
coalition, militair, etc. But the reason 
for this flagrant disregard of the old 
quatrain, according to which ein echter 
Deutscher (a genuine German) must speak 
his mother tongue in all its purity, is that 
Prince Bismarck is too practical to stickle 





for linguistic trivialities. It is not that he 
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loves Germany or her language less, but 
that he counts utility higher than senti- 
ment. That is why he will one day con- 
sent to read Latin print with patience. 

In no respect does Bismarck set theory 
and precept more at defiance than in 
speech-making. He has related how he 
once read the Bundesrath a lecture on the 
uselessness of verbosity, but he seldom 
addresses the Reichstag for a shorter 
time than an hour, and he has even ex- 
ceeded two hours, not, however, that the 
occasion would have admitted of a curtail- 
ment. He speaks extempore, though the 
heads of his oration and newspaper quo- 
tations which he intends to use are care- 
fully noted on sheets of paper lying before 
him. Although the chancellor professes 
to regard the press with utter indifference, 
not to say contempt, no one follows the 
newspapers with greater care than he. 
Not infrequently he makes a journalistic 
criticism the text of a speech, as on the 
occasion of the two hours’ oration which 
pacified the European nations in Febru- 
ary. Sometimes he brings out of the 
capacious portfolio a great heap of lead- 
ing articles cut from opposition prints, 
and now and then he will brandish a 
handful of them in the faces of his antag- 
onists, with. the dry observation that he 
does not purpose reading them to the 


House that day. But foolscap sheets of 
memoranda and newspaper cuttings are 
not Prince Bismarck’s sole help in the 


making of a speech. Equally important 
is the copious libation by the aid of which 
he keeps hoarseness down and his spirits 
up. The stimulant which the chancellor 
drinks is a weak concoction of cognac and 
seltzer water. Formerly this preparation 
was brought into the House ready mixed, 
the supply being kept undiminished by a 
relay of waiters running between the min- 
isterial bench and the more material apart- 
ments of the building. Now, however, the 
mixing of the chancellor's glasses has 
been advanced to a high art, which min- 
isters, secretaries of state, and privy coun- 
cillors are alone fit and able to practise. 
On the occasion of Prince Bismarck’s 
last speech in the Reichstag, Count Her- 
bert, his eldest son, now secretary of state 
in the Foreign Office, kept the cognac 
bottle in his own hands, while a group 
of high functionaries divided the rest of 
the work between them. Nothing could 
exceed for downright comicality the busy 
scene that was enacted behind the chan- 
cellor’s back during the whole of the 
speech. The difficulty with which the 


glass-mixers had continually to contend | the money-bag has the power.” 
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was that of securing the requisite degree 
of dilution. First one would taste and 
find the compound too weak, so that more 
cognac had to be added. Then another 
would pronounce it too strong, and the 
addition of seltzer water was the conse- 
quence. More than once the chancel- 
lor, hard to please, refused to drink the 
draught so carefully prepared, and one of 
the solemn group had to drain the glass, 
so that the blending operation might begin 
again. Probably a dozen and a half small 
glasses were handed to Prince Bismarck 
full and removed from his bench empty, 
before all had been said that was in the 
great statesman’s mind. That was a high 
record to reach, but then the occasion was 
a momentous one, and the chancellor’s 
throat was unusually troublesome. 

Such are some of the peculiarities of 
Prince Bismarck’s speech-making. He 
dislikes the title of orator, yet tried by 
other and more generally recognized can- 
ons than his own — which make the orator 
a mere windbag and word-juggler — he is 
an orator of undoubted power. Not afew 
of the men who have earned high rhetor- 
ical reputations in the British House of 
Commons during the last half century 
would have been glad to have possessed 
the voice of Germany’s chancellor, defec- 
tive as it unquestionably is, and it may be 
doubted whether any of them have deliv- 
ered greater speeches, speeches fuller of 
weighty words (éxhaltsuvoller, as the Ger- 
mans say), more polished, more telling, 
more hearable and readable, and indicat- 
ing a greater scope of political knowledge, 
keener insight, and wider culture in the 
speaker, Will Prince Bismarck’s speeches 
live after him? Not, perhaps, as models 
of rhetoric; yet his orations contain a vast 
amount of wit and wisdom, for which pos- 
terity will long be grateful. That Bis- 
marck is a master of phrases, is proved 
by a multitude of expressions given by 
him to political life, and now become in- 
ternational property, such as the famous 
“blood and iron,” “Catilinarian exist- 
ences,” “ honest broker,” “ policy of free 
hand,” “ Do ut des,” “ Beati possidentes,” 
and the unlucky invocation of Canossa 
memories. Take, however, a few of 
his political aphorisms. ‘ Compromise is 
everywhere the basis of constitutional 
life.” “If a man can make promises he 
is sure to be elected.” “A great State is 
not to be ruled according to party views.” 
“It is with governments and their liberal- 
ism as with ladies : the youngest always 
pleases best.” “He who has his hand on 
“ Free- 
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dom isa luxury which every man cannot 
allow himself.” ‘Every State must rec- 
ognize that its peace and security rest on 
its own sword.” “In a year and a half 
much evil may be done, but not much 
good.” “One is willing enough to be 
protected, but not to pay for the protec- 
tion.” ‘A peace never fulfils all wishes, 
and is never just to all rights.” “Let us 
learn to respect fidelity to conviction in 
opponents.” “In European disputes, 
when no competent court of appeal exists, 
right is only to be enforced by the bay- 
onet.” “There are plenty of candidates 
for the chancellorship, because it is such 
an easy post to fill.” 

These are only samples of the proverb- 
ial philosophy of which Prince Bismarck’s 
Parliamentary speeches are full. What 
especially distinguishes his sententious 
utterances is their palpable spontaneity. 
Some of his wisest, wittiest, and weighti- 
est sayings have owed their origin to sud- 
den inspiration prompted by the irrespon- 
sible ejaculations of dissentient hearers or 
the dialectic slips of opponents in debate. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MARY STUART IN SCOTLAND. 


THE CONSPIRACIES OF THE NOBLES. 


I. 
RIZZIO, 


From the time of the Run-about-Raid 
—as Moray’s rising was named —till 
Mary’s faction on Maitland’s death was 
finally stamped out, the history of Scotland 
is hopelessly monotonous. The persistent 
efforts of Cecil and Knox to discredit the 
queen were ultimately attended with suc- 
cess, though Mary’s power of recovery 
was really surprising. The contest, in- 
deed, was not so unequal as it might 
seem; for there can be little doubt that, 
till the very last, the mass of the Scottish 
people were warmly attached to their 
sovereign, Unhappily for her cause the 
political force of the country was prac- 
tically concentrated in “ Fife and the 
Lothians.” The Fife gentry, the Lothian 
burghers, were stout soldiers as well as 
ardent “ professors,” and a summons from 
Moray and Morton could bring together a 
couple of thousand men “weill bodin in 
feir of war” in eight-and-forty hours. It 
was England, however, that turned the 
Scale against Mary. Without the aid of 
Cecil, Moray and Morton would unques- 
tionably have failed. There is abundance 
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of evidence to show that Knox and his 
friends were acutely conscious that out- 
side a narrow area they had a scanty fol- 
lowing. A wide democratic franchise 
would probably have arrested the Refor- 
mation; and we shall see as we proceed 
that, had the Scots been left to fight it out 
among themselves, Mary would have been 
queen till shedied. Maitland was devoted 
to his mistress; but knowing that with 
England actively hostile, her ultimate suc- 
cess was impossible, he strove to disarm 
its hostility. He would have welcomed 
the closest union; but when friendliness 
was no longer to be looked for, he only 
asked to be let alone. 

The historian should as far as possible 
keep his mind clear of theories; but the 
historian who recognizes in the Run-about- 
Raid, the Rizzio murder, the Darnley 
murder, the Bothwell catastrophe, a uni- 
formity of motive — the animosity of Knox 
and the duplicity of Elizabeth, as well as 
the indiscretion of Mary — will be able to 
maintain his thesis by many cogent argu- 
ments. 

While the virulence of Knox was mainly 
polemical, Cecil’s hostility was serious 
and statesmanlike. An English minister 
was entitled to hold that, while the wave 
of Conservative reaction was sweeping 
over Europe, Mary was a constant danger 
to England. It is the methods of the En- 
glish government that are fairly open to 
criticism. We hear enough of Mary’s 
bad faith ; but Mary’s bad faith was pel- 
lucid candor when compared with the 
rank dishonesty of her cousin. Hardly, 
indeed, in the whole annals of diplomacy 
can a parallel be found for the unblushing 
mendacity of Elizabeth. 

Maitland was not easily discouraged; 
but he was ill at ease after the Lennox 
marriage. He was not misled by Mary’s 
rapid progress and brilliant peremptori- 
ness. She had spoken with the spirit of 
a queen ; neither France nor England, she 
had declared, should come between her 
and her revolted subjects; and he could 
not but admire the force and independence 
of her bearing. But it was not diplomacy. 
He knew that on these lines no solid or 
permanent success was to be looked for. 
Mary could not afford the luxury of hu- 
miliating her formidable rival; had she 
been discreet she would have held her 
tongue, and preserved, while she went her 
own way, a show of amity with England. 
But she was a woman —an angry woman 
— with weak and evil counsellors at her 
side. It appeared only too probable that 
Darnley and Rizzio between, them would 
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drive Elizabeth, irresolute as she was, into 
active intervention. Maitland looked on 
anxiously; but the queen was still cold 
and suspicious. It was alleged that he 
was well affected to the rebels. Letters 
came to him from Moray. So, though he 
continued to attend the meetings of the 
Privy Council, his advice was seldom 
asked. It was.at this time that Randolph 
wrote: “My old friend Lethington has 
leisure to make love; and in the end, I 
believe, as wise as he is, he will show 
himself a very fool and stark staring mad.” 
(Whether it was love or politics that was 
to drive him out of his senses, does not 
clearly appear.) When Tamworth went 
down to Scotland at the time of the Run- 
about-Raid, Maitland, however, was still 
in close attendance upon the queen. 
Mary gave him permission to see the En- 
glish envoy, to whom he spoke with his 
usual frankness. “Upon Sunday last, at 
night,” Tamworth wrote, “I arrived here 
in Edinburgh, very weary by reason of a 
number of evil horses that I found by the 
— The next day I reposed myself, as 
well to consider upon those matters com- 
mitted to my charge, as by the advice of 
Mr. Randolph to talk with the Lord of 
Lethington, who durst not have to do with 
us, until such time as he knew the Queen 
his mistress’s pleasure. Having obtained 
leave of her Grace, he came to us, with 
whom he could not have so much talk as 
we desired; but thus much in effect by 
him we did understand, that there was 
very little hope of any reconciliation be- 
tween the Queen and the Earl of Moray. 
By him also do we find that so great mat- 
ter of misliking hath proceeded from the 
Queen, the Earl of Lennox, and Lord Darn- 
ley towards the noblemen of this country, 
that there is entered such a hatred into 
their hearts, and such mistrust,” that no 
communication was possible. “She re- 
maineth always in mind to pursue them 
to the uttermost.” This was in August; 
throughout the winter Maitland remained 
at his post — ill at ease, as I have said; 
= it is clear from the terms of the letter 
ne wrote to Cecil early in 1566, that he 


had begun to hope that more friendly re- 


lations were being established. “1 was 
glad to understand by your letter sent to 
me with our herald, your good continuance 
in your accustomed disposition to nourish 
amity betwixt the two Queens and Realms. 
I am assured there is no amity so profit- 
able for both ; as also, if any breach come 
at any time (which God forbid), it shall be 
most dangerous to both. And therefore, 
happy may the Ministers be accounted, 
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who shall have credit to do good offices 
betwixt them. I am sorry that any occa- 
sion to the contrary has been thought to 
have fallen out. Yet, praised be God, 
nothing is on either part so far past, but 
all may be reduced to the former estate if 
the right way be taken. Marry, 1 see no 
certain way unless we chop at the very 
root; you know where it lieth, and so far 
as my judgment can reach, the sooner all 
things be packed up, the less danger there 
is ofany inconveniences. The bearer can 
declare to you my opinion, whom I pray 
you to credit. This letter shall only serve 
as a gage of my correspondence to your 
disposition in all things that may tend to 
uiet the two Realms, and unite the two 
neti in perfect accord. As occasion 
shall serve, I will make you overtures to 
that end, desiring you to do the like unto 
me; and by that means renew our old 
intelligence, which shall bring forth fruit 
when it shall please God to prosper our 
counsels. In the mean time let us omit 
no lawful means, and remit the success to 
Him who hath their hearts in His hand, 
and shall move them as pleaseth Him, 
Many considerations do move me to write 
thus earnestly, which I am assured your- 
self will approve. So I take my leave.” 

So much for Maitland. The other act- 
ors in what was rapidly becoming a 
strangely exciting and tragic story were 
widely distributed and variously occupied. 
Moray and his friends were in England; 
Morton and Ruthven, who had fallen 
away from them, were with the court; so 
were the nobles personally and _politicall 
attached to the queen,— Huntly, Athol, 
Bothwell, Sutherland, Caithness. Knox 
had ventured to remainin Edinburgh, and 
preached occasionally in St. Giles’s. Be- 
fore the close of the year 1565 Darnley 
and Rizzio had ceased to be allies; and 
Rizzio, as the only official at Holyrood 
who could conduct i foreign correspond- 
ence, was becoming indispensable to the 
queen, There had been rumors of conten- 
tion between husband and wife, — aman- 
tium ir@, as Randolph said,—and the 
feeble and petted lad, who owed every: 
thing to Mary, was already plotting against 
her. It was also rumored— before the 
year was out, indeed, it was widely known 
— that ina few months Mary would be a 
mother. 

When Moray was driven across the 
Border, the revolutionary faction had 
been foiled for the moment. But with 
Moray at Newcastle, Cecil at Westmins- 
ter, Morton at Holyrood, and Knox in St. 
Giles’s, there was plenty of explosive ma- 
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terial about. No experienced statesman, 
no friend of orderly government, could 
venture to hope that the clouds had been 
finally dispersed. The storm had failed 
to clear the sky; the air was still charged 
with electricity. The stress of the polit- 
ical situation indeed might not inaptly 
have been described in the words of the 
great English poet; for though “ the van- 
ward clouds of evil days had spent their 
malice,” yet 
The sullen rear 
Was with its storéd thunder laboring up. 


Moray’s 7é/e during his exile was not 
one that any man of spirit would have 
cared to play. There are scenes of broad 
burlesque in “ Lear” and “ Macbeth; ” 
and the tragedy which was so close at 
hand was preceded by a farce, in which 
the clown’s part was taken by Moray. The 
ambassadors of the Catholic powers had 
not hesitated to accuse the English queen 
to her face of fomenting civil war in Scot- 
land. The ill success of the rebels had 
by this time dismayed Elizabeth; and 
when Moray came to London to remind 
her of her engagements, she induced him 
to declare on his knees, in the presence of 
the ambassadors, that she had given the 
Lords no encouragement. “ But unto my 
Lord of Moray, she said, Now you have 
told the truth, for neither did I, nor any in 
my name, stir you up against your Queen. 
For your abominable treason may serve 
for example to my own subjects to rebel 
againstme. Therefore get you out of my 
presence,— you are but unworthy trait- 
ors.” Elizabeth’s transcendent mendacity 
rose at intervals into genius ; and on this 
occasion she outshone herself. But if 
Elizabeth lied, as was her habit — what is 
to be said for Moray? Elizabeth was not 
a “professor; she sneered at Cecil and 
“his brothers in Christ ;” but Moray was 
the leader of the “precise Protestants,” 
and the austere propriety of his life and 
conversation had supplied a text for many 
a fervid discourse. The interview with 
Elizabeth was bad enough—one wou! 
have fancied that he could not have fallen 
further — yet, if we are to believe Mel- 
ville, there was a lower depth which Mo- 
ray had yet to sound. “ Rizzio appeared 
also to have been gained. My Lord Mo- 
tay had sued to him very earnestly, and 
more humbly than could have been be- 
lieved, with the present of a fair diamond 
enclosed within a letter, full of repentance 
and fair promises from that time forth to 
be his friend and protector.” How these 
“promises ” were kept will appear imme- 
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diately ; but anything more meanly abject 
than Moray’s bearing when overtaken by 
evil fortune it is surely difficult to imag- 
ine. 

But though Moray was disowned in 
public, the English ministers, whose hos- 
tility to Mary had not been disarmed, was 
in fact keener than ever, were in close and 
constant communication with the exiled 
lords. Before the new year was far ad- 
vanced, Elizabeth, recovering from her 
panic, had urged Mary to pardon the no- 
blemen whose excessive zeal for religion 
had led them astray. Mary would proba- 
bly have turned a deaf ear to these some- 
what dictatorial entreaties, in so far at 
least as Moray was concerned; for the 
ingratitude of her brother had stung her 
to the quick. She had replied with spirit 
to Elizabeth’s remonstrances at a far more 
critical period ; the hypocritical pretences 
of the English ministers had then been 
ruthlessly exposed ; and we may be toler- 
ably sure that now, when her enemies had 
been scattered like chaff, her answer 
would have been not less incisive. But 
the letters were never delivered; Bedford 
detained them at Berwick on the ground 
that “a matter of no small consequence 
was intended in Scotland,” by means 
whereof, he explained, the banished lords 
would be brought home “ without further 
suit from Elizabeth.” 

The “ matter of no small consequence ” 
was the plot which ended in the murder of 
Rizzio and the return of Moray. Though 
Morton and Ruthven, who were closely 
related to Darnley, had fallen away from 
Moray when he appeared in the field 
against his sister, the friendly intimacy 
which had previously existed between 
them had been only temporarily suspend- 
ed. The division was accidental; the 
differences were superficial ; there was no 
reason, apart from Darnley, why the old 
allies — Knox and Moray and Morton and 
Ruthven — should not shake hands, and 
be friends again. 

The earlier historians of Scotland were 
only permitted to call a spade a spade 
when no reflection on Knox and his 
friends was intended. A fairer estimate 
is now possible ; and it will be admitted 
by not a few that Moray’s conduct at this 
juncture was singularly base. We have 
seen that he had perjured himself to sat- 
isfy Elizabeth, and had pled with Rizzio 
for pardon. But these were comparatively 
venial offences, — matters of taste, so to 
speak, where private inclination might be 
consulted. The broad earldom of Moray, 
which a year before had cost him. the 
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friendship of Knox, was in jeopardy, and| captured as they hurried past Kinross 


the temptation to retain it by any means 
“fair or foul” was probably irresistible. 
Yet what he now did, justified though it 
has been by those who maintain that Mo- 
ray, like Arthur, was a stainless gentle- 
man, well-nigh exceeds belief. He had 
risen in arms against his sister —he had 
shaken her throne—because she had 
elected to marry Darnley. He returned 
to make Darnley king, in fact as well as 
inname. The terms of the treaty between 
these singular allies were reduced to writ- 
ing, in accordance with the fashion of an 
age which combined lawless violence with 
legal pedantry. These are the articles of 
the “band” which Moray signed: “ The 
Earl of Moray shall become a true subject 
and faithful servant to the noble and 
mighty Prince Henry, King of Scotland, 
—shall be the friend of his friends and 
the enemy of his enemies. He shall at 
the first Parliament after his return grant, 
give and ordain the Matrimonial Crown to 
the said noble Prince all the days of his 
life. He shall fortify and maintain the 
said noble Prince in his just title to the 
Crown of Scotland, failing of succession of 
our Sovereign Lady, and shall justify and 
set forward the same to the uttermost. 
And as he has become true subject to the 
said noble Prince, so shall he not spare 
life or limb in setting forward all that may 
tend to the advancement of his honor.” 
Darnley on his side undertook that Moray 
and his “ complices ” should be recalled to 
Scotland; that their treason should be 
forgiven; and that the Acts of the Estates 
by which their honors and estates were to 
be forfeited should be immediately with- 
drawn. 

A more shameful bargain was never 
struck. The fanatical passion of Knox 
may be held to excuse his complicity. 
The chosen people had no scruple in put- 
ting the unpopular favorite of an idola- 
trous ruler to death, and Mary was the 
Jezebel of the Reformer’s disordered im- 
agination. For the cold and scrupulous 
Moray no such apology can be found. 
Had it not been established by indisputa- 
ble evidence, the allegation that the vir 
pietate gravis of the “precise Protes- 
tants ” of Scotland was ready to cement in 
Rizzio’s blood an alliance with Darnley, 
would have been deemed incredible. 

The assassination of Rizzio, the return 
of Moray, the proclamation of Darnley, 
were only the accidents of the conspiracy. 
The plot had a wider scope. It was un- 
questionably directed against the queen 
herself. Had Mary and Darnley been 





during the previous summer, the queen, 
it is known, would have been imprisoned 
in Lochleven. Since then the situation 
had been materially modified. Mary was 
now within a few months of her confine- 
ment. The probability that a violent men- 
tal or physical shock would be attended 
with serious consequences, might be fol- 
lowed by her death, cannot have been 
absent from the minds of the conspirators, 
Randolph’s_ sinister auguries were like 
enough to be realized. “I know that 
there are practices in hand contrived be- 
tween the father and the son to come by 
the Crown against her will. I know that 
if that take effect which is intended, David 
shall have his throat cut within these ten 
days. Many things grievouser and worse 
than these are brought to my ears, yea, of 
things intended against her own person, 
which because I think it better to keep 
secret than write to Mr. Secretary, 1 speak 
of them but now to your Lordship.” What 
then would follow? Chatelherault was in 
exile; Darnley was incapable of govern- 
ing. Cordially supported by Elizabeth, 
Moray was sure to become a formidable 
candidate for the throne. Cecil had said 
years before that the lord James was like 
to be a king soon; and— Mary once out 
of the way—a parliament filled with 
fanatical partisans would have little diffi- 
culty in finding that he was legitimate. 
These then were the confederates. Mo- 
ray and his companions at Newcastle, 
Bedford and Randolph, the agents of 
Elizabeth, at Berwick, Morton, Ruthven, 
and Knox at Edinburgh, were leagued 
with the worthless Darnley and the un- 
grateful Lennox. There was little delay. 
They did not linger over their work. | the 
6th of March the preliminaries had been 
completed. The capital was filled with the 
angry zealots of the Congregation. Judi- 
cial precedents selected from the bloodiest 
passages of Hebrew history had fanned 
their fanaticism into a flame. During a 
week of fasting and humiliation they had 
fed upon the atrocities recorded in the 
earlier books of the Bible. These grim 
enthusiasts streaming out into the High 
Street from the great church where Knox 
had told them how Oreb and Zeeb had been 
slain, how the Benjamites had been cut off, 
how Haman had been hanged, were in the 
mood for murder. On the last day of the 
week in the winter twilight two hundred 
armed men wearing the livery of Morton 
and Lindsay surrounded the palace. The 
attack being utterly unexpected there was 


‘no resistance. The gates were closed 
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and barred ; the courtyard was occupied ; 
while Ruthven with some score of his 
friends, guided by Darnley, stole noise- 
lessly up the narrow stair which led to the 
private apartments of the queen. It was 
about seven o’clock — Mary was at sup- 
per. Darnley entered first; but he had 
hardly uttered a word when the queen 
looking up beheld a ghastly apparition at 
the open door,— Ruthven in complete 
armor, but pale and emaciated, for he was 
suffering from mortal illness, and had 
risen from his death-bed to direct the mur- 
der, —the man whom with a true instinct 
she had always loathed. “The Queen 
cannot abide him, and all men hate him.” 

Of the miserable tragedy which fol- 
lowed enough has been written. The 
outraged queen standing undauntedly be- 
fore the craven creature who clung in 
abject terror to the skirt of her robe, and 
whose worst crime had been his devotion 
to herself — the brief unseemly scuffle in 
almost absolute darkness, for the table 
with the lights had been overturned, and 
the Countess of Argyle had picked up a 
single taper— Mary dragged aside by 
Ruthven, and thrust roughly into Darn- 
ley’s arms — the victim hustled across the 
floor — the shrill cry for mercy—the 
clash of arms on the stair-head; it is a 
lurid picture never to be forgotten. Ruth- 
ven was the leading actor; and there are 
some sentences in his curiously unimpas- 
= narrative which are yet startlingly 
vivid. 

“Then her Majesty rose upon her feet, 
and stood before David, he holding her 
Majesty by the plates of her gown, lean- 
ing back over the window, his dagger 
drawn in his hand; and one of the cham- 
ber began to lay hands on the Lord Ruth- 
ven, none of the King’s party being there 
present. Then the said Lord Ruthven 
pulled out his dagger, and defended him- 
self until more came in, and said to them, 
Lay no hands on me, for I will not be 
handled. At the coming in of the others 
the Lord Ruthven put up his dagger; and 
with the rushing in of men, the board fell 
to the wall, meat and candles being there- 
on, and the Lady of Argile took one of 
the candles in her hand. At the same 
instant the Lord Ruthven took the Queen 
in his arms, and put her into the King’s 
arms, beseeching her Majesty not to be 
atraid; and assured her that all that was 
done was the King’s own deed.” Then 
after David had been dragged away, “ the 
said Lord Ruthven being sore felled with 
his sickness and wearied with his travel, 
desired her Majesty’s pardon to sit down, 
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and called for drink for God’s sake; soa 
Frenchman brought him a cup of wine, 
and after he drank, her Majesty began to 
rail at him, saying, Is this your sickness? 
He answered, God forbid your Majesty 
had such a sickness. Then the Queen 
said, if she died of her child or her Com- 
monweal perished, she would leave the 
revenge to her friends to be taken of the 
Lord Ruthven and his posterity.” At last 
she broke down. “ Then the Lord Ruth- 
ven perceiving that her Majesty was very 
sick, he said to the King it was best to 
take leave of her Majesty, that she might 
take her rest.” So they left her with her 
ladies and gentlewomen. ‘“ The gates be- 
ing locked, the King being in his bed, the 
Queen walking in her chamber, the Lord 
Ruthven took charge of the lower gate 
and the privy passages; and David was 
thrown down the stairs from the Palace 
where he was slain, and brought to the 
Porter’s lodge, who taking off his clothes, 
said, This was his destiny. For upon this 
chest was his first bed when he came to 
this place, and now he lieth a very niggard 
and misknown knave. The King’s dagger 
was found sticking in his side. The 
Queen enquired at the King where his 
dagger was? who answered, that he wist 
not well. Well, said the Queen, it will be 
known hereafter.” 

Was Maitland one of the conspirators? 
Was he directly or indirectly implicated 
in the plot? The allegation of his com- 
plicity, so far as I can judge, rests upon 
circumstantial evidence only. His name 
is included in Randolph’s list of the con- 
federates; and Darnley assured Mary that 
her secretary had taken an active part in 
the conduct of the plot. He was the 
friend of Ruthven; he was the friend of 
Moray. He disliked and suspected Riz- 
zio, who was his political, if not his per- 
sonal, rival. Rizzio, he knew, was doing 
what he could to embitter the relations 
between the queens. The English alli- 
ance (his own handiwork) had been put in 
peril; but if the Italian secretary were 
removed, the danger might be averted. 
There is an enigmatical and ambiguous 
letter addressed by him to Cecil, in which, 
as we have seen, some radical cure is not 
obscurely hinted at. When he declared 
that there was no certain way unless they 
chopped at the root, had Maitland the 
violent removal of Rizzio in view? It 
need not surprise us, in short, that grave 
suspicion should have attached to him. 
Circumstanced as he was, it was impossi- 
ble that he should have escaped suspi- 
cion, 
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Yet when carefully considered, the evi- 
dence is not conclusive. There are sev- 
eral circumstances (whose cumulative 
value is considerable) which tend to dis- 
place the presumption. Randolph, who 
was at Berwick, had for some months 
been writing rather wildly about Scotch 
affairs; and Darnley’s testimony is abso- 
lutely worthless. His unfriendliness to 
Maitland was notorious; he appears to 
have lost no opportunity of turning Mary 
against her most capable minister. We 
are expressly told that the queen was 
always well disposed to Maitland, and 
that, but for Darnley, no unkindness would 
have arisen between him and his mistress. 
He did not sign the “bands” to which 
Darnley, Morton, and Moray were parties. 
His name does not occur in the Privy 
Council order of 19th March, nor in the 
subsequent order of 8th June; both of 
which were directed against the persons 
accessory to Rizzio’s slaughter. The omis- 
sion cannot have been accidental ; for the 
lists contain upwards of one hundred 
names, and are obviously exhaustive. As 
his name was not included, the incrimi- 
nating evidence, to say the least, must 
have been considered defective. A de- 
tailed account of the whole affair was sent 
by Mary on 2d April to her ambassador 
in France; but she makes no mention of 
Lethington. It may be said that these 
omissions go merely to show that Mait- 
land, like Knox, was not actively engaged 
in the murder. But the curious narrative 
by Ruthven from which I have quoted, 
and which is unquestionably authentic, 
contains several allusions to “the secre- 
tary,” which could hardly have been intro- 
duced had the secretary been engaged. 
Athol, Bothwell, and Huntly were in the 
palace; but they knew nothing of the 
plot; and Ruthven leads the reader to 
infer that Maitland, who was extremely 
intimate with Athol (Athol having married 
a Fleming), was just as ignorant. Ruth- 
ven was in the act of assuring Mary that 
“if anything be done this night which 
= Majesty mislikes, the King your hus- 

and and none of us is in the wyte,” when 
Gray knocked at the door. “ At this in- 
stant Gray knocked fast at the Queen’s 
door, declaring that the Earls of Huntly, 
Athol, Bothwell, Caithness, and Suther- 
land, the Lords Fleming, Livingston, the 
Secretary, and Tullibardine the Comp- 
troller, with their officers and servants, 
were fighting in the close against the Earl 
Morton and his company, being on the 
King’s part.” Ruthven hurried down to 
urge the loyal noblemen (who before he 
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arrived had been driven back by Morton) 
to keep the peace; and after having suc- 
ceeded in pacifying Huntly and Bothwell 
he went on to Athol’s room, and “ found 
with the said Earl, the Comptroller, che 
Secretary, James Balfour, and divers oth- 
ers.” After a protracted interview, Athol 
“ perceiving all to be the King’s own do- 
ing, desired Ruthven to go to the King, and 
obtain leave for him to pass into his own 
country, with them that were then in the 
chamber with him.” Ruthven conveyed 
the message to Darnley; and Darnley, 
after seeing Athol, very unwillingly gave 
the desired permission, on the understand- 
ing that the earl would return whenever he 
was required by the queen. “And the 
Earl took his heave and passed to his 
chamber; for he made him ready, and in 
his company the Earls of Sutherland and 
Caithness, the Master of Caithness, the 
Secretary and Comptroller, with divers 
others.” It is difficult to reconcile this 
narrative with guilty knowledge on Mait- 
land’s part. Ruthven was the prime mover 
in the plot; and if Maitland had been an 
accomplice Ruthven would hardly have 
represented him “as fighting in the close 
against the Earl of Morton.” Another 
not unimportant piece of evidence is found 
in Robert Mellville’s letter written on 
22nd October of the same year. Darnley, 
it appears, had continued to accuse Mait- 
land; and his persistency had forced Mary 
to make some inquiry into the truth of the 
accusations. “The King cannot obtain 
such things as he seeks; to wit, such per- 
sons as the Secretary, the Justice-Clerk, 
and Clerk-Register, to be put out of their 
office, — alleging that they were guilty of 
this last odious fact, whereof the Queen's 
Majesty hath taken trial and finds them 
not guilty therein.” Buchanan’s testi- 
mony is to the same effect. Though 
“chiefest enemy to David after the King’s 
grace,” yet not being “advertisit by the 
Lords ” of their enterprise, Maitland took 
no part in the murder. But he was 
“ suspected of the Queen,” and he “ fled 
with the others.” Melville adds that he 
was in danger of his life. “That same 
night the Earl of Athol, the Laird of Tul- 
libardine, and Secretary Lethington were 
permitted to retire themselves out of the 
palace, and were in great fear of their 
lives.” 

It has been constantly assumed that 
Lethington was an actor in the Rizzio 
tragedy; but the facts to which I have 
called attention, and which have been 
hitherto overlooked, are hardly consistent 





| with the popular impression. We know, 
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besides, that he was busy making love to 
the queen’s faverite Mary at the very time 
when he is accused of plotting against her 
mistress; and on the whole, after exam- 
ination of the conflicting testimony, I 
incline to hold that his complicity has not 
been established. He had not, in short, 
been “ advertisit by the Lords.” 

The conspirators, foiled by Mary’s bril- 
liant promptitude, did not reap the harvest 
on which they had reckoned. Moray, 
Rothes, Ochiltree, Kirkaldy of Grange, in- 
deed, rode into Edinburgh next day to find 
the queen a virtual prisoner in Holyrood. 
But during the night that followed Mary 
convinced her foolish husband that he had 
chosen dangerous allies, as indeed was 
true enough, and persuaded him to fly 
with her to Dunbar. For romantic hardi- 
hood, there is nothing in her eventful life 
to compare with that midnight ride across 
the Lothians. Groping her way through 
the charnel-house of the Abbey, she 
reached the gate in the palace wall where 
Arthur Erskine was waiting. A single 
sentinel might have stopped her, but they 
passed unchallenged by friend or foe. 
Once clear of the palace park and gardens, 
the open country lay before her, and, 
mounting behind Erskire, in whose honor 
she had boundless confidence — “ I would 


trust him with a thousand lives !””—she 


hurried on to the coast. Bothwell and 
Huntly, “by leaping over a window to- 
ward the little garden where the lions 
were lodged,” had escaped from the pal- 
ace immediately after the murder, and 
were already in the field. In eight-and- 
forty hours Mary found herself at the head 
of an army which the confederates did not 
dare to face. Retiring from Edinburgh, 
they dispersed in all directions, the major- 
ity seeking the hospitality of Elizabeth, to 
whose ministers, as we have seen, the 
details of the plot had been confidentially 
communicated some time before its exe- 
cution. “Upon the xvii day of March, 
quhilk was Sunday, the hail Lords, com- 
mitters of the slaughter and crimes above 
written, with all their complices and men 
of war, with dolorous hearts departit from 
Edinburgh toward Linlithgow, at seven 
hours in the morning. And upon the 
same day John Knox, minister of Edin- 
burgh, in likewise departit from the said 
burgh at twa hours afternoon, with ane 
great murning of the godly of religion.” 
The queen was again completely suc- 
cessful ; and, bitterly resenting the ingrat- 
itude of her husband and the perfidy of 
her nobles, she might have been expected 
to punish the violence of which she had 
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been the victim with extreme severity. 
There can be no doubt that with Athol 
and Bothwell and Huntly and the whole 
of the Border clans at her back, she could, 
had she chosen, have sent the insurgent 
lords to prison or to the scaffold. Butshe 
did not choose. A policy of conciliation 
was steadily pursued. The treachery of 
Moray had been a bitter mortification ; 
but Moray was forgiven. So were Rothes, 
and Ochiltree, and Kirkaldy. She recon- 
ciled old enemies; she pacified ancestral 
feuds. She scattered pardons right and 
left. She was eager to forget and forgive. 
Her politic generosity was attended with 
immediate and gratifying success. Her 
moderate policy was universally approved. 
James VI. was born on the 19th of June, 
and all over Scotland “ the fires of joy” 
were lighted, Elizabeth wept for envy, — 
she was a barren stock, while the queen 
of Scots was the mother of a fair son. 
“T never,” Le Croc declared, “saw her 
Majesty so much beloved, honored, or 
esteemed, nor so great a harmony among 
all her subjects as at present is by her 
wise conduct; for I cannot perceive the 
smallest difference or division.” 

Yet the prospect was not unclouded. 
Mary’s enemies had been baffled for the 
moment; but the religious and political 
forces which Knox and Cecil represented 
remained persistently hostile. Melville 
(who acted as secretary in Maitland’s ab- 
sence) had been forced to warn his mis- 
tress that “having so many factious 
enemies lying in wait to make their ad- 
vantage of the least appearance that can 
be made,” she would require to be more 
than ordinarily circumspect. The slight- 
est indiscretion would be cruelly punished. 
Was it probable (her friends could not 
but ask) that a woman like Mary, con- 
stitutionally frank, impulsive, and uncon- 
ventional, would pass through the ordeal 
unscathed ? 

The general situation was sufficiently 
embarrassing ; but there were specific dif- 
ficulties — the alienation of Maitland, the 
folly of Darnley, the ascendancy of Both- 
well, as well as her own impaired health, 
—which at the close of the year 1566 
must have made the most sanguine loyal- 
ist regard the future with grave apprehen- 
sion. 

Of these embarrassments indeed one 
had been removed in the course of the 
autumn. The differences with Maitland 
had been composed, and the queen and 
her minister were again in friendly accord. 

I have been unable to discover any 
entirely satisfactory explanation of the 
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motives which induced Maitland to quit 
the court. After Rizzio’s death, he went to 
Athol, as we have seen, to the Perthshire 
Highlands; but though Athol must have 
returned to Holyrood directly on the col- 
lapse of the conspiracy, Maitland did not 
accompany him. The allusions to the sec- 
retary’s movements during the next three 
or four months (which occur in the letters 
of the English agents at Berwick) are, as 
might be expected, somewhat vague and 
puzzling. In one letter the writer declares 
that “ Lethington despairs of pardon and 
must fly into England.” Then we learn 
that “he has liberty to live in Flanders ; ” 
then that he is going to Caithness, where 
he has been ordered to reside. Soon 
afterwards he is heard of in Lauderdale, 
and on the 28th of July he writes to Cecil 
from Balloch, above Dunkeld. Whatever 
the origin of the estrangement, however, 
it is tolerably clear that before many weeks 
had passed, Mary had come to regard the 
absence of her most able adviser with 
keen regret. She was not a good hater; 
and it would appear that she was only 
prevented from recalling him by the im- 
portunity of Darnley and the greed of 
Bothwell. Darnley swore that Maitland 
was one of the traitors; and Bothwell had 
always held that the lands of the Abbey 
of Haddington should have been reserved 
for a Hepburn. Bothwell and Maitland 
had never been friends; no love had been 
lost between them in the past; and Both- 
well may have felt that he was now in a 
position to wipe off an old score. But 
though Darnley and Bothwell were vio- 
lently hostile, the secretary had powerful 
allies at Holyrood. “There was a con- 
troversy,” Randolph wrote to Cecil on the 
2d April, “between the Earls Bothwell 
and Athol for the Lord of Liddington, the 
one being his great friend, the other in all 
cases againsthim, That matter is quieted, 
and the Earl Athol a continual travailer 
for the Lord of Liddington.” ‘The Lord 
of Liddington’s friends,” he added on 2d 
May, “make all the means they can to 
stay his departure out of the country, 
whereunto the Queen is not unwilling.” 
Mary went to the Castle to be confined in 
June, and until her recovery the contro- 
versy was allowed to rest. But early in 
August, after a violent scene in her pres- 
ence between Moray and Bothwell, she 
determined to recall her secretary without 
further delay. ‘For news here, the Earls 
of Moray and Bothwell have been at evil 
words for my Lord of Ledingtoun in the 
Queen’s presence, and since have not met 
together; but her Grace is earnest to 
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agree them, and purposes to be at Stirling 
the 24th of. this month, and to cause 
Ledingtoun meet her there, to end the 
matter.” The meeting took place soon 
afterwards,—not at Stirling, but at a 
house in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, 
—‘“a friend’s house of mine nigh this 
town,” (The friend was probably the 
Laird of Craigmillar, who had married the 
sister of Janet Menteith, Maitland’s first 
wife.) “I think your letter,” Maitland 
wrote to Cecil in September, “ brought 
with it unto me donum omen, or rather a 
good luck. For the same day it came to 
my hands, it pleased the Queen’s Majesty 
to come to a friend’s house of mine, nigh 
this town, secretly, accompanied only by 
the Earls of Argyll, Moray, and Bothwell, 
to mak aggreance betwixt the said Earl 
Bothwell and me, where after some con- 
ference with us both, in the hearing of 
the others, by one consent all differences 
betwixt us were accorded, and we made 
friends. Whereupon her Majesty was 
well pleased that I should resort in her 
company to this town, and received me to 
her good favor and my former place.” 
The Darnley entanglement was _ less 
easily dealt with. The foolish and head- 
strong lad had been sinking deeper and 
deeper into the mire. He had in a fit of 
incredible folly outraged the Queen. He 
had with characteristic meanness and fee- 
bleness abandoned his associates in the 
conspiracy. With singular infelicity he 
had contrived to make himself obnoxious 
to every faction in Scotland. He was dis- 
trusted by the loyalists ; he was hated by 
the Calvinists. He could as little look for 
friendship from Huntly and Bothwell as 
from Morton and Argyll. His own life 
was loose and disorderly; yet he was 
insanely jealous of every one who ap- 
proached the queen. “He cannot bear 
that the Queen should use familiarity with 
man or woman, and especially the ladies 
of Argyll, Moray, and Mar, who keep 
most company with her.” He was utterly 
unqualified for the duties of government; 
he had neither industry nor natural apti- 
tude; yet he bitterly resented his exclu- 
sion from the Council Chamber. The 
sense of the feudal relation was still 
strong. Buchanan’s judgment of Darnley, 
as Knox’s of Bothwell, proves that neither 
was uninfluenced by the sentiment of the 
time; yet even Buchanan—a native of 
the Lennox — has little to urge on behalf 
of Henry Stuart. Had he known it, his 
only safety was to have effaced himself so 
completely that he should have ceased to 
be a political embarrassment. As Eliza- 
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beth would not recognize him, he set 
himself to embitter the relations of the 
queens ; and as Mary declined to gratify 
his childish vindictiveness, he attempted 
by way of reprisal to make mischief be- 
tween her and her Catholic kinsfolk. It 
must not be forgotten that the political 
relations of the country were at the time 
so delicate that even a fool like Darnley 
might have brought about a catastrophe. 
Though his intellect was dull his antipa- 
thies were violent, and he appears to have 
regarded Maitland, for one reason or an- 
other, with special animosity. We have 
seen that he was anxious to prevent him 
from returning to court ; and (especially if 
we attach credit to the assertion of a con- 
temporary writer whose narrative has been 
recently published) there is reason to be- 
lieve that he had pressed Mary to dismiss 
him from office. “So the King proposed 
that the office of Secretary should be given 
to the Bishop of Ross in the place of 
Lethington, whom he especially charged 
with having been a principal in the late 
conspiracy ; and in the Queen’s absence 
he signed a resolution to that effect which 
had been passed by the Council. The 
Queen, however, would not consent to 
this measure, for she was persuaded that 
the King had brought this charge against 
Lethington, in order to put into his office 
aman at his own devotion. She refused, 
therefore, to dismiss Lethington, although 
advised to do so by the King and the 
Lords ; for he was a man of understanding, 
experienced in the ways of the country, 
and of whom — if the truth be told — she 
stood much in need. And further, as 
there was no proof of the charge against 
Lethington, she caused him to be recalled 
shortly afterwards, trusting more than he 
deserved to his good qualities and his 
loyalty to herself.” 

The Earl of Bothwell had returned to 
Scotland when Moray deserted his sister ; 
and the stormy and masterful temper of 
the Border chief was another element of 
mischief, another danger to Mary and the 
State. James Hepburn was not a man of 
any true political capacity; yet the force 
of his character had been generally recog- 
nized; and both Moray and Maitland had 
felt that so constant an enemy of the En- 
glish alliance should if seer 8 be kept at 
a prudent distance from the court. “He 
IS aS morta! an enemy to our nation,” 
Randolph had reported, “as any man 
alive ;” and if such a man was allowed to 
worm himself into Mary’s confidence he 
might work a world of mischief, There 
had been, however, no noticeable intimacy 
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between the Border earl and the queen. 
His contemporaries allege that he was 
ill-favored, if not positively ugly ; and at 
any rate, he was old enough to be her 
father. It was his political influence that 
was dreaded; and up to the day of the 
Darnley murder there is, so far as I 
know, no hint or suggestion in any con- 
temporary writing that he was the queen’s 
favored lover. Years before he had been 
rude and unmannerly, and Mary had re- 
sented his language; but now when the 
nobles in whom she had confided had 
proved faithless, when Moray, and Ruth- 
ven, and Morton, and Grange, and Mait- 
land had successively deserted her, she 
was thrown back upon the party in which 
the sentiment of personal loyalty was 
strong; and in this party Bothwell was a 
power. It was animmense misfortune for 
Mary that in the unsettled state of the 
country an unprincipled ruffian like James 
Hepburn should have been able to force 
himself to the front ; but his advancement 
can hardly be imputed to her as an offence, 
or even as a fault. 

The stars were fighting against her; 
misadventure succeeded misadventure ; 
and — to crown all —at this difficult junc- 
ture, at this crisis of her fate, Mary’s health 
gave way. The birth of her child was 
followed by a period of prolonged pros- 
tration. Her constitution was somewhat 
peculiar, — there was in her case an un- 
usually close connection between mind 
and body. Any strong or sudden emotion 
was certain to produce a violent physical 
reaction. She was naturally robust and 
her spirit was invincible; but there was 
somewhere a flaw in the organism, — vex- 
ation or displeasure being not unfrequently 
followed by fainting-fits that would last 
for hours. All these constitutional symp- 
toms were aggravated after her confine- 
ment. Melville says that though of a quick 
spirit, she was “something sad when sol- 
itary;” and, surrounded for the most 
part of her life by turbulent and treacher- 
ous nobles, the sense of isolation must 
have been often excessive. Hitherto she 
had borne herself with eminent cheerful- 
ness and splendid intrepidity ; but during 
1566 she seems for the first time to have 
lost heart. A vivid realization of the 
cruel and unscrupulous forces by which 
she was surrounded, and with which she 
had to contend, had been forced upon her 
by the “tragedies ” she had witnessed. 
“TI could wish to have died,” she said to 
Le Croc after the iflness at Jedburgh. 
There can be no doubt that Darnley’s 
crass ingratitude and ineptitude had 
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wounded her deeply; but we may fairly 
assume that had she been in her usual 
health she would not have allowed his 
misconduct to hurt her, as it did. She 
was morbid and spiritless, —the mental 
reflecting the physical depression. Those 
about her recognized the change. “The 
Queen breaketh much,” Drury wrote, 
“and is subject to frequent fainting-fits.” 
She had been all her life at home in the 
saddle; and when in October she rode 
from Jedburgh to the Hermitage, she 
failed to remember that she was still unfit 
for a ride which a year before would have 
been well within her powers. Nau says 
expressly that she had not then recovered 
from the effects of her confinement. “On 
the day following her ride she was seized 
by a pain in the side which kept her in 
bed. It proved to be a severe attack of 
the spleen, which had troubled her during 
the previous week, and to which pain in 
the side she had been more or less sub- 
ject ever since her confinement.” On this 
occasion she was at the point of death. 
“So severely was she handled that every 
one thought she would die. The pain in 
her side was very sharp, and wa’ accom- 
panied by frequent vomiting of blood.” 
The Jesuit father — one of the noble fam- 
ily of Erroll —from whose narrative these 
words are taken, attributes her illness to 
anxiety about the reception of the papal 
nuncio; but it is more probable, as Leth- 
ington suggests, that she was worried into 
the fever which so nearly proved fatal by 
the me.tal distress occasioned by Darn- 
ley’s misconduct, — the fatigue of the ride 
no doubt rendering the attack more acute. 
“‘ The occasion of the Queen’s sickness,” 
Maitland wrote, “so far as I can une 
derstand, is due to thought and displeas- 
ure; and I trow by what I could wring 
further of her own declaration to me, the 
root of itis the King. For she has done 
him so great honor without the advice of 
her friends, and contrary to the advice of 
her subjects, and he on the other hand has 
recompensed her with such ingratitude, 
and misuses himself so far toward her, 
that it is a heartbreak to her to think that 
he should be ber husband; and how to be 
free of him she has no outgait.” This 
was in October; in December Le Croc 
wrote:to Beaton: “ The Queen is at pres- 
ent at Craigmillar, about a league distant 
from this city. She is in the hands of the 
physicians, and I do assure you is not at 
all well; and I do believe the principal 
part of her disease to consist of a deep grief 
and sorrow. Nor does it seem possible 
to make her forget the same. Still she 
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repeats these words,—J could wish to 
be dead!” The young prince was bap- 
tized in December, and when the French 
ambassador arrived at Stirling he found 
Mary “ weeping sore,” and complaining of 
“a grievous pain in her side.” 

It was when the queen was thus mor- 
bidly nervous and sensitive — unhinged in 
body and mind — that the conference at 
Craigmillar took place. What was to be 
done with the king? had become a politi- 
cal question of extreme urgency. His 
misconduct at first might have been folly 
only ; but the folly had latterly become so 
pronounced that insanity was the more 
probable explanation. Randolph had fore- 
seen, when Darnley set foot in Scotland, 
that among a proud and jealous nobility 
the foolish lad was like to fare badly. 
Since then he had proved himself — as his 
associates had discovered to their cost — 
a traitor as well as a fool, and honor 
among thieves is an indispensable virtue. 
Altogether the outlook was black. He 
was king in name, but by his own mis- 
conduct he had become utterly contempti- 
ble. He had not a friend left in the 
world. The isolation of his position 
so tragical as almost to provoke our pity 
— is attested by the fact that Huntly and 
Bothwell, as well as Maitland, Moray, 
and Argyll —the leaders of all the politi- 
cal parties in Scotland—were among 
those who met at Craigmillar. 
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PART III. 

Mucu to Dr. Mariott’s satisfaction, 
Kate chose to have a very quiet wedding. 
“T am much too old to be made a fuss 
about,” she said, laughing, “besides a 
sober couple, like John and I, would be 
quite out of place in the centre of veils 
and wreaths, and fluttering bridesmaids; 
far better as we have decided, to go to 
church, and then quietly away, and when 
we return we will ask our friends to come 
to a house-warming.” 

Notwithstanding this decision, and an 
understanding that nobody was to seem to 
know the exact day fixed for the marriage, 
on entering the old church, they found it 
had been as tastefully decorated as if all 
Donnington was to be present; the rector, 





who had christened Kate, had managed so 
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far to get the better of his gout that he 


was in readiness to marry her. Mr. Blake 
the organist played the marriage hymn; 
outside along the avenue the children of 
Kate’s Sunday-school class stood ready to 
strew bunches of lilies and roses along the 
path, and Dr. Mariott declared that this 
kindly attention without any intrusion, 
spoke more for the regard the Donnington 
people held them in than anything they 
could have done. At the station quite a 
little crowd had assembled to see them go 
away, and as the whirl of the train gave a 
last sight of Kate’s face flushed with ex- 
citement, every one declared she looked 
as young as ever, and that there were very 
few in Donnington, or out of it, that could 
boast of having a handsomer bride than 
Dr. Mariott had got. 

“ And not more than he deserves,” said 
Mr. Collier, the town clerk, “ he’s just the 
man for us, and if I was ill I’d rather go 
by Mariott’s opinion than I would by half 
the London doctors you hear so much 
talked of.” 

“ He isn’t much of a hand for physic,” 
said Mr. Jones, who being a son-in-law of 
Mr. Bright the druggist, spoke feelingly 
on this subject. 

“Well,” put in Mr. Collier, dropping 
his voice confidentially, “I don’t know 
that I am myself, I’m beginning to think 
the age for the daily draught and nightly 
pill business is dying out like the Tories 
and port wine —eh?” and — Jones having 
the reputation of being a bit of a Radical 
—he laughed at this allusion to politics. 

“Speaking of Tories,” said Jones, “is 
it true that the colonel is coming for- 
ward? ” 

“ Not that I know of —he is coming, or, 
I suppose by this time, is back.” 

“ Not at the Hall?” 

“ No, in London old Mr. Nicholas Fair- 
man has had a seizure.” 

“A seizure, has he? that’s a ticklish 
thing at his time of life. What a fool that 
young Dick Challice has been, he would 
have been sure to have come in now for 
the old man’s money ; does anybody know 
what has become of him? the colonel 
never seems to utter his name.” 

“Very rarely —he isn’t worth much, 
wherever he is; he’ll never find a home at 
the Hall now his mother is gone.” 

“IT couldn’t help thinking of him when 
I looked at Kate Rowan and the doctor,” 
said Mr. Jones, casting a look round to see 
they were out of others’ hearing, “ Dick 
was a fine handsome fellow, he’d make 
two of Dr. Mariott.” 

“Yes,” laughed Mr. Collier, “if I’d the 
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selling of men by weight I should choose 
Master Dick, but after his looks there’s 
no more praise to be said of him. Ah! 
he’s been a terrible thorn in the flesh to 
the colonel.” 

“William Kitson, old Kitson of Dew- 
bury’s son, told me that he’d seem him 
acting as barman or something o’ that 
sort at a public house not far from Mel- 
bourne.” 

*“] shouldn’t wonder —he has written 
home two or three times saying he should 
come back, but the colonel gave him no 
encouragement; he told him if he did 
come he should stop the supply he now 
got, and that he’d have to end for himself 
as much here as there.” 

“Terrible job of it; I often wonder 
whether he’d have made a better man if 
they’d let him marry Kate Rowan.” 

Mr. Collier shook his head. 

“Not he; the colonel spoke of it just 
after old Rowan’s death. He said, ‘If I 
could have told Rowan all I had in my 
mind, he’d have thought less bitterly of 
me,’ and I was very glad to be able to tell 
him what Rowan himself said to me, that 
he’d no Bad feeling against the colonel, 
who he believed had acted according to 
what he thought right, but as far as Mrs. 
Challice’s brother, Nicholas Fairman, say- 
ing he’d cut his nephew off with a shilling 
if he dared to marry his Kate — well, I 
drew it mild to the colonel, for between 
you and me, the old chap said a few things, 
and raked up two or three stories not so 
pleasant to listen to when they’re about 
your wife’s brother.” 

“ Well, he can alter his will, now,” said 
Mr. Jones, “and see what good use 
Dick’ll make of the money he’s so proud 
of.” 

“T expect he’s past altering his will 
much, he couldn’t remember his own 
name when they sent for the colonel. As 
I’m so far, I may as well go off to Mason 
and tell him to tidy up the Hall a bit —it’s 
not unlikely but the colonel may pop down 
upon us some fine morning.” 

“T should like to hear he was coming 
back for good,” said Mr. Jones. 

“So should I, and if anything happens 
to old Fairman, I dare say he will—I 
think he’s pretty sure of getting best part 
of what he leaves.” 

Three days after this, in the same paper 
which announced the marriage of Kate 
Rowan to John Mariott, was a notice of 
the death of “ Nicholas Fairman, Esq., of 
Stretton Street, London, late of Donning- 
ton in this county,” so that a rival excite- 
ment was now started, concerning the 
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probable good arising out of the accel-| pitality to some time hence, when we have 


erated fortune which all hoped had fallen 
to the colonel’s share. 

Dr. Mariott could only afford to take a 
short wedding trip, by reason of his anx- 
iety to return to his various patients, who 
were left under the care of a neighboring 
practitioner ; it was decided that a couple 
of days should be reserved for making 
purchases in London; and on the second 
morning, as Kate and her husband were 
walking along Piccadilly, they were 
stopped by a fine-looking man who took 
Kate by the hand, saying, — 

“ You will not refuse the sincere con- 
gratulations of an old friend?” 

Kate’s face crimsoned, as was not un- 
natural in one so unexpectedly accosted. 

“It gave me real pleasure to hear of 
your marriage. Is this your husband?” 

John advanced a little and took the out- 
stretched hand of the pleasant-looking 
speaker, who continued, — 

“ Your name is in no way strange to me, 
Dr. Mariott, for something good is said of 
you in every report I have lately had from 
Donnington. I am Colonel Challice.” 

“Then I am very glad to meet you,” 
said John, “for I need hardly say I have 
heard very much of you; I hope you are 
coming to live among us again. You 
see,” he added, “I have already identified 
myself with all the hopes and interests of 
a Donnington man.” 

“For which,” laughed the colonel, “I 
should feel we owed you a vast amount of 
obligation, only you have taken care to 
secure a very full reward.” 

And he looked at Kate, whose self- 
possession had returned, and with it a 
coldness of manner such as Dr. Mariott 
had never before observed in her. 

“We are living at present close by,” 
said Colonel Challice. “Now, will you 
grant me a favor and dine with us this 
evening in a quiet friendly manner. | 
want you and Mrs, Challice to know each 
other, and I want your husband and my- 
self to become better acquainted.” 

“ You are exceedingly kind,” Kate an- 
swered formally, ‘ but we have an engage- 
ment.” 

“We shall have finished by seven 
o’clock, dear,” said John, anxious to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

“We would dine at eight o’clock if that 
would suit you,” put in the colonel. 

“Thank you, no. I should be too tired, 
but if you % 

“My dear Kate, 7 leave you alone — 
certainly not. 





Colonel Challice will ex-!| 


| made ‘all these important purchases. It 
| is terrible work this shopping,” he added, 


by way of apology, “and I fear almost 
too much for Kate, she has not got over 
yesterday’s fatigue yet.” 

“ We shall meet then at Donnington,” 
said the colonel, evidently endeavoring to 
cover his disappointment; and without 
referring to the subject more they parted. 

John waited for afew minutes, expect- 
ing that Kate would give some further 
reason for her refusal, but she did not 
speak, so he said, — 

“Don’t you like Colonel 
Kate?” 

“I! oh yes, he’s a very nice man!” 

“* Why did you not accept the invitation, 
dear?” 

“ Because — well we are not likely to 
see much of them at Donnington.” 

“* Not if we refuse their invitations.” 

“ And then I don’t know this Mrs. Chal- 
lice.” 

“Yes, dear, but if you had gone you 
would have known her, and I think we 
ought to avail ourselves of such invita- 
tions, because, you know, it is just now 
that the opportunity is given to form the 
set we shall have to live among.” 

“1 should never care to be patronized 
by the Challices.” 

* Not patronized by any one, Kate, but 
there was no patronage about Colonel 
Challice’s manner. Why,” he laughed, 
‘it was you who did the high and mighty. 
I never saw you in the least ungracious 
to any one before.” 

Their arrival at the shop to which they 
were going put an end to the conversa- 
tion, but its effect was not dispelled. Kate 
was vexed with Colonel Challice, with 
John, with herself ; all day she was moody 
and silent. Poor John’s temper was con- 
siderably tried by her refusing to give a 
spontaneous opinion on anything. If he 
asked her did she like a thing, all she said 
was, “ If you like it, I do.” Should they 
take such or such a thing? “Yes, cer- 
tainly, if you wish it.” Then, in the even- 
ing she hardly said a word, until John, 
tired and rather disposed to be cross, tried 
to console himself by taking up a book 
over which, his interest flagging, he fell 
asleep, and woke to find the room nearly 
dark, and Kate sitting with traces of re- 
cent tears. John was all penitence. 

“My dear Kate, why did you let me 
sleep? what a brute you must think me!” 
But Kate, who had recovered her good- 
humor by this time, laughed at his con- 


Challice, 


cuse us this evening, and extend his hos-| cern, said she never thought his recent 
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good behavior could last long, rang for 
tea, and before it was over all was right 
again, and they were laughing and chat- 
ting as pleasantly as ever. 

Colonel Challice’s name was not men- 
tioned by either of them, and John forgot 
all about him; but Kate did not, and once 
or twice she said to herself, “I have made 
up my mind never to be intimate at the 
Hall. Colonel Challice shall see that my 
being married has not altered my feelings 
towards him,” and when the colonel came 
to Donnington, which he did shortly after, 
Kate made this feeling so apparent that 
John Mariott was puzzled beyond measure 
to explain the reason of it, and his en- 
deavors to fathom the cause led to the 
first real difference between the husband 
and wife — a difference, which, had there 
been no undercurrent in Kate’s heart, 
would have passed in a few minutes; as 
it was, she cherished the coldness by ask- 
ing herself, had she not made a mistake 
in marrying? All the doubts about her 


love for John Mariott returned, she dwelt 
on their opposite feelings, contrasted their 
characters, until she felt perfectly misera- 
ble, fearing she had acted wrongly, and 
in accepting him had over-estimated her 
esteem, and deceived herself by thinking 


it would ever turn into love. 

John, though perfectly unsuspicious of 
these feelings, felt there was occasionally 
aslight jar in the harmony of their mar- 
ried life, which, seek as he might, he could 
not explain. Kate always declared her- 
self to be perfectly happy, yet doubts 
would occur to his mind, and with the 
self-accusation of a large and loving na- 
ture, he laid the fault at his own door, 
feared he was too wrapped up in his pur- 
suits, that he did not talk enough to her, 
did not pay her enough attention, did not 
take her enough into society, and a hun- 
dred other reasons all falling very far short 
of the actual truth. 

They had been now married very nearly 
twelve months, yet no greater degree of 
confidence was established between them, 
and thongh not a person in Donnington 
but would have cited them as a type of 
domestic felicity, they both felt that an 
undefined something was wanting to com- 
plete their happiness, and that unless that 
want was supplied, their inner lives would 
grow more and more divided. 

_“ Perhaps if we were separated for a 
little time,” thought John, “that often 
leads to realizing the necessity each has 
for the other ;” and the next morning he 
pretended to discover that Kate was look- 
Ing pale, that she needed a change, which 
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he strongly urged her to take by paying a 
long-promised visit to a cousin at Thor- 
ley. 

At first Kate hesitated, but after a time 
she gave way, and a week later saw her 
start upon her journey. 

During her absence Dr. Mariott was to 
entertain and be entertained by several 
bachelor friends, and he promised that he 
would go at least once each day to Ash 
Cottage and have a gossip with Mrs. Row- 
an, who was now unable to do more than 
get from one room to the other. 

“Who's that?” thought he, as passing 
along about a week after Kate’s departure, 
he caught sight of a broad-shouldered man 
sitting by the cottage fire. “ The old lady 
has a visitor, so 1 may as well go on to 
the Norths’ and leave my gossip with her 
until I come back.” His return, however, 
proved too late fora visit,as Mr. North 
insisted upon his keeping a long promise 
to stay and dine with them. The next 
day he asked Mrs. Rowan who her visitor 
was. 

“The son of a former neighbor,” she 
said, adding, “he has just returned from 
Australia. I have not seen him for years, 
and should not have known him for the 
same — he was a handsome young fellow 
when he left Donnington some thirteen 
years ago.” 

“ Ah! old Time often makes rueful work 
of a handsome face,” laughed John; 
“nothing like a good, unattractive plain- 
ness for standing the wear and tear of 
life.’ And then, seeing the old lady 
seemed rather more silent than usual, he 
tried to cheer her by telling her the little 
chit-chat which he had heard during his 
morning visits. “1 fear you miss Kate,” 
he said ; “I’m longing to have her back, 
and this morning she says she had no idea 
that she could have felt so homesick in a 
week,” 

“Oh, she’d far better stay where she 
is,’ said Mrs. Rowan quickly; “ what’s 
the use of going away fora week? Now 
she’s there, there let her stay, at least 
until she’s stronger. Now don’t be telling 
her you’re wanting her back, John, or 
she'll come; I know what Kate is.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to hurry her home ; 
I wish her to remain and have a thorough 
change.” 

As he rode away from the house he met 
Mrs. Collier, and in answer to her inqui- 
ries about Mrs. Rowan, he said he fancied 
she was not quite so well; “she did not 
complain, but she seemed depressed and 
silent.” 

“T’ll run in and have a chat with her.” 
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“Do,” said the doctor, “I am going 
home to write to Kate, and I shall tell her 
you are with her mother.” 

“Oh, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Rowan, 
as soon as the maid had closed the door 
and left the two friends together. “ How 
glad I am to see somebody | can open my 
mouth to — I’ve been that upset that my 
poor heart keeps fluttering like a new- 
fledged sparrow.” 

“ Why, what has happened ?” said Mrs. 
Collier. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, yes- 
terday afternoon, just as I'd settled myself 
for my afternoon nap, which if I don’t 
have now, my head buzzes like a hive o’ 
bees, up comes Jane with, ‘ Please ma’am, 
there’s a gentleman down stairs, and 
wants to speak to you.’ ‘Is it Mr. Wick- 
am?’ said, for I knew he was expected 
at Caroline’s. 

“** No ma’am,’ she says, ‘he’s a stranger 
and ’ but before she’d time to say 
another word, there he was, and holding 
out his hand, with ‘ How do you do, Mrs. 
Rowan, for I see it’s you, though you don’t 
remember me.’ 

“*That I don’t,’ I said, for if you’d 
given me the world to recall a feature of 
his face I couldn’t; ‘ but pray be seated.’ 

“¢ Thank you,’ he said, ‘1 will, and, with 
your leave, I’ll ease myself of my top- 
coat, or else, as I’ve come to have a long 
talk, I shan’t feel the good of it when I 
x0. 

“* Whoever can it be,’ I thought, but of 
course I begged he’d make himself at 
home, and draw near the fire. 

** Now,’ said he, ‘Mrs. Rowan, take a 
good survey, and see if you can’t call me 
by name; come, it isn’t so very many 
years since we parted;’ but the more I 
looked, the more I was puzzled, so he 
burst out into a laugh, and he said, ‘ Why, 
you remember Dick Challice, Mrs. Rowan, 
don’t you ?’ 

“* My dear Mrs. Collier, you might have 
knocked me down with a feather ; speak I 
couldn’t, and tremble — well, an aspen 
leaf’s but a poor comparison to the state 
my whole body was in. ‘ Oh,’ thought I, 
‘he’s going to ask for Kate,’ and true 
enough, his next words were, — 

“* Yes! I’m Richard Fairman Chal- 
lice, Mrs. Rowan, and I came all the way 
from Australia to marry your daughter 
Kate.’ 

*** But, my dear,’ I faltered out, ‘she’s 
married already.’ 


““*T know she is,’ he said with a sigh, | 


‘and you need not fear,’ for he couldn’t 
help seeing my agitation, ‘that I’ve come 
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| here to make any upset about the disap. 
pointment I’ve had to bear; it’s sunk very 
deep, but I’m not going to make a parade 
of my feelings.’ 

“Oh, I could have blessed him for 
those words, and I told him ’twas very 
considerate of him; but said I, ‘ You must 
not think Kate was fickle, Mr. Challice; 
for years she never thought of any but 
you, and not until all hope of ever seeing 
you again was over, did she give you up, 
She refused to marry more in Donnington 
than I should like to give the names of, and 
she made a worthy choice at the last, so 
that I do trust, Mr. Challice, you won't 
try and upset her happiness —for what’s 
done can’t be undone, and you set her free 
yourself and told her it was of no use her 
waiting.’ 

“*Well, so I thought, only the vexing 

thing is that she should have waited all 
this time, and then lost heart just as for- 
tune began to smile upon me. You know 
I had been away up-country for some 
months, and things not looking much 
brighter for the change, I came back to 
where I’d been before, and there I found 
two letters—one was more than a year 
old, and had been travelling half over the 
place in search of me; ’twas from a friend 
here who used to drop me a line now and 
then, and he’d seen Kate, and he said she 
was not married but was still waiting for 
me, and as good-looking as ever; so as 
I’d read the other letter first, I never 
stopped, but rushed off, secured a berth, 
and two days aiter 1 was on my way home 
a gentleman-at-ease, with money to com- 
mand —no difficulty about securing that 
when they know your rich uncle’s dead 
and left you some five or six thousand a 
year. 
. “ Ah, you may well look surprised, but 
it’s true, my dear Mrs. Coilier; for after 
all he said, that old Nick —for though I 
forgive I don’t forget —never made an- 
other will, but put it off and put it off, 
because of a presentiment he had that if 
he made a new will he shouldn’t last long, 
and at length it was too late, and the first 
one holds good, and the colonel has only 
the house and furniture, and his son has 
everything else the old miser possessed, 
and all of it would have been my, Kate’s 
if she wasn’t married.” 

“ Dear, what a pity!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Collier; “it’s as if it was not to be.” 

“And very glad I should be, too, if ! 
was sure Kate would see with my eyes 
Why, bless me, I could never have 
thought Richard Challice would have al- 
| tered so.” 
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“ Mr. Collier says his own father did 
not know him. He could have told you 
that Dick had got the old man’s money, 
only the colonel wished it kept silent, and 
until Mr. Richard stood before him they 
didn’t know that he had even got the news, 
for he answered his letter by coming him- 
self.” 

“ He’s grown so stout,” said Mrs. Row- 
an. ‘“ Why, he’s half as big again as his 
father, and his voice and way of speaking 
are so Changed (whether it’s being accus- 
tomed to John’s ways, I don’t know), 
but all [ could think of was Flock the 
drover.” 

“Is he going to settle down here?” 

“] don’t think he knows what he’s go- 

ing to do. The only thing I could get 
out of him was that he should come down 
again to see me, which, of course, meant 
seeing Kate, and if they meet what 
mightn’t the consequence be, for, let him 
be what he may, he was her first love, poor 
girl!” 
* «First fiddlestick!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Collier. “If Dick Challice is what you 
say, and Kate the girl I take her for, John 
Mariott’s wife can afford to meet twenty 
such first loves, and the sooner she sees 
him the better.” 


FART IV. 


THE line of rail between Thorley and 
Donnington runs through one of the pret- 
tiest bits in the county, and Kate Mariott, 
as she looked out upon the primrose-cov- 
ered hedges and clumps of hawthorn, 
thought she had never before so fully 
realized its beauty. She was able to enjoy 
her own thoughts, for she had the carriage 
to herself, and the feeling of being ex- 
pected, anxiously waited for, of going 
home, was a very pleasurable one. 

“] ought to be very thankful,” she kept 
repeating to herself, and so —if she would 
have unquestioningly allowed it — she felt. 
“T have seen no man to compare with 
John, and not a home I would exchange 
for my own,” and then she gave a sigh as 
if even these memories brought with them 
a sting. 

At Thorndown, two stations off Don- 
nington, a small crowd of people were 
waiting, several of whom got into Kate’s 
carriage. As soon as they were settled, 
one of them said, — 

“Oh, Mrs. Mariott, is that you? I did 
not know you were coming back to-day. 
I saw the doctor at Holcot on Monday. 
Julia Hemming has been very ill, you 
know.” 


“So John told me,” said Kate. “ Was 
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it one of her old attacks, or something 
fresh?” 

Mr. Bromley leaned over to answer her 
question in a lower tone, but owing to the 
person sitting next Kate being a very stout 
man, adverse to leaning back, she was 
obliged to intimate by a little movement 
that she should not be able to listen. 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said the stranger 
in a manner intended to be very jocular. 
“1 shan’t mind your leaning across, if you 
don’t ——” 

Kate drew back. She had felt before 
that the man was staring at her; now he 
had called her attention to it. 

“No offence meant,” he continued, 
smiling. “I’ve come from the colonies, 
and we take things free and easy there.” 

“TI suppose so,” said Mr. Bromley, ac- 
cepting this statement as an apology for 
any act of seeming freedom. “See a good 
deal o’ difference between there and the 
old country, I fancy.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that. We’ve 
got good-looking women out there as well 
as here,” and he eyed Kate in a way, to 
her, most offensive. 

“I’ve got a son-in-law that’s bin half 
over the world,” said an old fellow who 
sat next to Mr, Bromley, “and he calls 
shame upon anybody who goes to compare 
the foreigners with the English.” 

“What do you mean by foreigners?” 
asked Kate’s neighbor. “ You don’t call 
Australians foreigners, I suppose. You 
wouldn’t call ’em so twice out there, I can 
tell you that. Happen to live about these 
parts, ma’am?” he said, apparently bent 
upon annoying Kate. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Bromley; “this 
lady’s husband is the doctor of Donning- 
ton.” 


“Oh, indeed, is he! 


Sorry to say I 
don’t know the doctor of Donnington,” 
and by laying a slight emphasis on the 
latter words, he contrived to convey the 
suspicion of a sneer. 

“ You'd be very glad to know him, sir,” 
said over-zealous Mr. Bromley, “if you'd 


got anything the matter with you. Very 
few country towns, or any other towns, are 
blessed with such a clever medical man 
as Dr. Mariott.” 

Kate felt how much she would lose by 
entering into any ciscussion or taking the 
slightest notice of such an obtrusive per- 
son, but she was excessively annoyed at 
the persistent way in which he dragged 
her into everything he said and did. He 
moved so as to be nearer, and when she 
squeezed herself into the corner feared 
she had notroom enough. He questioned 
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her about the various houses they passed ; 
proposed to shut the window, to open the 
window, until Kate’s indignation knew no 
bounds, and she never felt more thankful 
than when Donnington platform came in 
view, and she saw John sitting outside in 
the pony-carriage, ready to drive her home. 
In the excitement of meeting she forgot 
her recent annoyance, and they were half- 
way home before she remembered her 
fellow-traveller, and then John could not 
help laughing at the account she gave. 

“T never really looked at his face,” she 
said, in answer to a question her husband 
put to her, “ but I feel certain that he had 
been drinking.” 

“ Did he get out here?” 

“Oh, I never stopped to look —he 
called out something, but I did not listen. 
I saw you, and that was enough for me. 
How nice everything looks!” she said, as 
they came in sight of their new house. 
“T am very glad to be home again!” 

John only laughed, but Kate knew that 
her words had given him pleasure. 

“ Before I take off my things,” she said, 
“T think I’ll run up and see mother.” 

“Do, I'll go as far as there with you. 
She does not know you are expected to- 
day; I thought it better not to tell her, or 
she would be fidgeting herself.” 


“Let us go round the garden, and out 


” 


by that gate,” said Kate, “it will make 
but little difference, and I want to see 
how my plants are looking.” 

While Kate was thus occupied, a vis- 
itor had arrived at Ash Cottage, whom 
Mrs. Rowan greeted by saying rather 
querulously, — 

* Kate is not at home, Mr, Challice. I 
told you she’d gone away for some time.” 

“If that’s all you know about her, Mrs. 
Rowan, I can tell you more news of your 
daughter than you guess of.” 

“Qh, you’ve never been to Thorley, 
Mr. Challice ?” 

“ No, you kept the name of the place so 
dark that you never gave me the chance, 
but we’ve met all the same, and parted not 
at hour ago at Donnington station.” 

“ Well,” gasped Mrs. Rowan, overcome 
by the throng of exciting probabilities, 
one or more of which she felt had most 
certainly happened. 

“ Well,” echoed Mr. Challice, “if I must 
speak the truth, I never saw any one more 
altered in my life.” 

“ You knew her?” 

*T don’t know that I should, only some- 
body called her by name. The greatest 
lark in the world, she doesn’t know ’twas 
me, 
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“T was certain she’d never recognize 
you,” exclaimed Mrs. Rowan, reassured 
by the tone Mr. Challice was speaking in. 

“She didn’t give herself a chance, I 
tried all I knew to make her look at me, 
but not a bit of it, she kept her eyes 
straight down her nose as if she’d a load- 
stone at the tip of it. I chaffed her like 
anything, put her in such a rage as never 
was,” and he rubbed his hands with glee ; 
“but, Mrs. Rowan,” he said, becoming sud- 
denly serious, “ how she’s changed! Talk 
about me —well I’m rather a_ heavy 
weight, I’ll allow, but by jingo, fat keeps 
better than lean does. She’s so pale — 
why, I remember her with a cheek like a 
fresh-blown rose. There was a girl at 
Ballarat used to be always running after 
me, and I never looked at her without 
thinking of Kate. Fellows out there used 
to call her the little rosebud, and by Jove 
so she was — just what I expected to find 
Kate.” 

“You forget that time doesn’t stand 
still with women any more than with 
men,” said Mrs. Rowan, nettled at the 
reflection cast upon her daughter’s altered 
appearance. “I’m sure, and everybody 
says so, that very few girls have kept their 
good looks as well as my Kate. ’Twas 
only yesterday that Dr. Mariott, looking 
at her photograph, remarked what a sweet 
face hers was. 

“¢ Ah,’ I said, ‘ you should have known 
her when she was eighteen.’ 

“* But it is the expression I admire,’ he 
said, ‘and that must be the same now as 
then.’” 

“Very right he should think so, Mrs. 
Rowan; only between you and me, you 
know, what the eye hasn’t seen the heart 
does not long after. Now I could never 
look at Kate without thinking, ‘ What an 
alteration!’ she’ll never be the woman at 
your age that you are, Mrs. Rowan.” 

“T only know,” said Mrs. Rowan, “that 
at the Asylum Ball she was thought the 
most elegant-looking woman present ; but 
there, Kate’s was never a face to please a 
vulgar eye.” Mr. Challice was about to 
answer this thrust, when the sound of 
footsteps and voices caused Mrs. Rowan 
to put up her hands in a despairing way, 
and before she had time to give further 
vent to her feelings, the door opened, and 
Kate and Dr. Mariott appeared. Mr. 
Challice moved so as to be rather screened 
from sight; and, without looking at him, 
Kate, bent upon enjoying her mother’s 
surprise, to which she attributed her ner- 
vous agitation, bestowed all her attention 
After a minute or so 
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she looked round, and to her dismay there 
stood the objectionable companion of her 
journey, shaking hands with her husband. 

“It’s Richard Challice, my dear,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Rowan. 

“Richard who?” said Kate, petrified 
and staring in blank bewilderment, from 
which she was roused by John calling out 
to her, — 

“Kate, this is Mr. Challice, Colonel 
Challice’s eldest son; and fancy, we met 
in Australia when I was at Ballarat six 
years ago.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Mariott and I are old 
friends,” exclaimed Dick, coming forward 
with outstretched hand. 

“You little suspected ’twas me who was 
so talkative to you in the train. I heard 
your name, so thought I, ‘ I’ll have a bit of 
fun with her, she'll forgive it when she 
hears it’s her old flame, Dick Challice.’ 
Have you forgotten our saying good bye 
under the old cherry-tree in the Grange 
orchard?” 

Forgotten it! no — but surely this man 
was never the Dick Challice she had 
mourned for and sighed after. Kate 
couldn’t speak ; and John, fearing her si- 
lence and peculiar manner arose from her 
not being able to overcome the annoyance 
she had experienced in the train, came to 


her rescue by saying, “ She’s quite dumb- 
foundered, ain’t.you, Katey?” and Kate 
managed to get out, — 


“Indeed I am.” Then scanning his 
face she slowly added, “ Now I begin to 
trace a likeness ; but I should never have 
known you. How wonderfully we alter!” 

“Yes; I was saying to your mother you 
are not a bit like the Kate Rowan I ex- 
pected to see. I forgot,” he laughed, 
“that time hadn’t stood still with you any 
more than the rest.” 

“ And to think of John knowing you,” 
said Kate. 

“Yes; but not as Mr. Challice; then I 
was Dick Richards — my rich uncle hadn’t 
died, you know ;”’ and he gave Dr. Mariott 
a rather uneasy look. 

“We were obliged to turn our hands to 
anything out there,” said John, hoping to 
assure Dick that he might depend upon 
his discreet silence; “here people would 
never realize the position, so it’s best to 
meet each other as we find each other, Mr. 
Challice, and forget all about what we 
might have been when we parted.” 

“Just so, quite my idea,” exclaimed 
Dick cheerfully. ‘Your husband and I 
have seen the world, Mrs. Mariott, and I 
hope we shall now see more of each other 
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we used to be such chums. "Twouldn’t 
do to let him into all the secrets, would 
it?” 

Kate made no answer, and John, smiling 
to himself, thought, “ Poor Kate, she can- 
not get over that railway business.” 

“You will remain in England, I sup- 
pose,” he said. 

“ Well, I don’t quite know yet. I shall 
settle here — but I shouldn’t be surprised 
if I found myself near Ballarat again.” 

“ Let me see,” and John tried to bring 
back the place, “what was the name of 
that house I met you at — the landlady’s 
daughter was thought such an attrac- 
tion?” 

“Ah, so you haven’t forgotten her! 
Well, no wonder, for I have not met with 
her equal in the old country so far. Mrs. 
Mariott could have matched her, though, 
‘in the days when we were young,’” and 
he nodded at Kate, while John laughed at 
the evidently intended compliment. 

“I should like to see this beauty,” said 
Mrs. Rowan, unable to forgive any one 
set up as a rival to her daughter. 

“ Well, more wonderful things than that 
might come to pass, Mrs. Rowan; if I 
should find myself inside the snug little 
parlor of the ‘ Old House at Home,’ I can’t 
say what might not happen.” 

“Oh! oh! is that how the wind blows?” 
said John; “well, I wish you success 
whenever you put your fate to the test. 
Unfortunately,” he added, rising, “I am 
obliged to take my departure; I have to 
go on to Greenhill Slope to see a patient.” 

“And I must see Mr. Collier,” said 
Dick ; “he was out when I passed just 
now, but I left word I should be back in 
an hour. I’ve got an engagement at the 
Hall to-night, Mrs. Mariott, but next time 
I come down, I hope to pay yo a visit.” 

“You have not come to stay then?” 
said Kate, with a relieved feeling. 

“ No, I’m off to-morrow morning, so for 
the present good-bye.” 

“T shall be back in less than an hour, 
Kate’; shall I call here for you?” John 
asked as they were leaving. 

“No, I think not; I am sure to be 
home before then. Mother will let me go 
because I have several things to do.” 

Kate said this because she was over- 
powered by the wish to be alone. She 
wanted to think over the rude blow her 
imagination had sustained, to realize the 
fatal error she had been all these years 
indulging. 

That evening as the husband and wife 
were sitting quietly together John gave a 


and get better acquainted, particularly as | sigh of satisfaction. “I shall never let 
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ou go away again, Kate,” he said. “It 
is so dismal without you, and so good to 
have you back. I do believe that this 
separation has done us both good, eh, 
Kitty, what do you think?” 

“] think there is nobody in the world 
half as good as you, John, and I shall 
never cease to wonder whatever made you 
choose me.” 

“Choose you! why for twenty reasons 
— where could I find such another face 
as this?” and he put his hand under her 
chin, and turned her towards him. “The 
idea of that fellow comparing his full- 
blown Australian flower to this delicate 
little blossom— do you know, out there 
he used to hang about the inn doing odd 
jobs for people. We could see he had 
been differently brought up, but whiskey 
lowers all to the same level, and every 
penny he got went in dram-drinking.” 

“As we grow older how we must 
change!” Kate said reflectively. 

“Oh! we do. I dare say he was very 
different when you knew him here.” 

“Yes, he was; but I must have been 
different too, for do you know, John,” and 
John little suspected the effort it was for 
Kate to own it to him, “I used to care a 
great deal for Dick Challice.” 

John gave a derisive laugh, which Kate 
- interrupted by saying, — 

“ No, but seriously, John, I thought of 
him for years until I believed that I should 
never be able to care for any one as I had 
cared for him; it’s very humiliating, but 
it is the truth.” 

“ Poor little Kate,” said John, recalling 
the words she had said when he asked her 
to marry him. *I can only be very thank- 
ful that you have been given the opportu- 
nity to see him again, my dear, and I shall 
think all the better of him for ever hav- 
ing possessed the good taste to admire 
rou.” 

“ But, John, he is equally disappointed 
in me, he told mother that, not knowing I 
was married already, he came home to 
marry me himself; he thought to find me 
looking like the girl he spoke to you about, 
and who he says is exactly like what I 
was.” 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty!’? exclaimed John, 
“why can I not have my revenge by tak- 
ing you to Ballarat, and showing you Miss 
Selina Jane Jones. You'd never survive 
such a blow to your vanity.” 

“Why, is she not a beauty? 
they call her the rosebud.” 

“ The peony bud he means, or I should 
say the peony itself would be by this time 
a better comparison, Ah, Kate, we’re 


He says 
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strange beings ; what pains we take to de- 
ceive ourselves as well as other people!” 

“Indeed we do — but, John, I am ter. 
ribly fallen in my own estimation.” 

“ Never mind that, you have not fallen 
in mine, Kate, and now I know who my 
rival was, I shall have greater confidence 
in my own powers. I shali never believe 
now that anything can ever come between 
us.” 

For several days John noticed that Kate 
was very subdued and quiet; after that 
her spirits began to recover and rise as 
they had never done before, and by the 
time Dick Challice came to Donnington 
again, all trace of awkwardness at meeting 
him had vanished, and Kate was able to 
stand any amount of John’s teasing and 
banter. 

Nearly a year elapsed before an oppor- 
tunity, which Kate greatly desired, pre- 
sented itself, and then by chance. She 
met Colonel Challice alone in Donnington 
Lane. Stopping him, she said, with a 
blush upon her face which recalled more 
vividly than words could have done the 
Kate Rowan of Dick's early love, “ Colo- 
nel Challice, please forget the past, and 
forgive me. You said and did many 
things for my good, but I would not give 
credit to your intentions —I was an igno- 
rant girl and an obstinate woman, and I 
inflicted on myself much unnecessary suf- 
fering. If my father could but know how 
grieved I am at having so misunderstood 
his love,” and her eyes filled with tears, 
the sight of which put to flight the grace- 
ful answer the colonel had intended mak- 
ing, and instead he grasped her hands 
exclaiming, — 

“ My dear Mrs. Mariott — there, there, 
there, not a word more —I was more to 
blame than you — very much more ; and 
as to your fesher, poor fellow, if I ever 
hurt his feelings, my pride is sorely pun- 
ished; for,” he whispered, giving a rapid 
glance round, “last Thursday my son 
Richard sailed for Australia with the in- 
tention of marrying a barmaid.” 


From The Nineteenth Centurye 
IN THE BAHAMAS. 
A land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

Any one who has been there must allow 
that the description might have been 
written of the archipelago of coral rocks 
known as the Bahamas, and few of those 
who live in the rush and hurry of our 








great cities but must long for a brief 
glimpse of such islands of repose, where 
the burden of the day may be laid aside, 
and the too pressing realities of life may, 
for a time, be forgotten, Even progress 
has its monotonous side, and there is an 
undeniable charm in countries where rail- 
roads and telephones do not exist, and 
where even tramways and telegraphs have 
not yet penetrated. Although the Baha- 
mas were the portal by which the devas- 
tating rush of European civilization was 
first admitted to the Western world, it 
was not for some years after the simple 
Lucayans knelt in adoration of the white 
men, who seemed to them as gods de- 
scended from above, that they experienced 
what a scourge the supposed deities would 
prove to them and their red-skinned 
brethren. When oppression and brutality 
had so devastated the Indians of Hispa- 
niola (Haiti) that hardly enough remained 
to satisfy the conqueror’s greed for wealth 
by working the gold mines, Ovando (the 
Spanish governor) remembered the “ sim- 
ple-hearted” Lucayans, “of good size, 
good demeanor, and well-formed,” and de- 
spatched an expedition with instructions 
to capture the people and transport them 
to Hispaniola. A few gifts of red caps, 
hawks’ bells, and “other trifles of insig- 
nificant worth ” made to them by Colum- 
bus, had convinced the Lucayans of the 
divine origin and friendly disposition of 
the white men. When seventeen years 
afterwards Ovando’s ships eenrelt the 
natives of the Lucayos flocked to greet the 
new arrivals. The Spaniards represented 
themselves as having come from the land 
where the spirits of the departed Lucayans 
were living in sunshine and gladness, and 
by promising to restore them to their lost 
friends and relatives, the unhappy natives 
were enticed on board the Spanish vessels 
and transported, to perish in slavery and 
wretchedness in the mines of Hispaniola. 
As many as forty thousand of the natives 
are supposed to have been thus deported ; 
a few who may have escaped captivity 
must speedily have died out, and for more 
than a hundred years the three hundred 
and sixty-seven islands of the archipelago 
remained uninhabited by man or beast, no 
four-footed mammal being indigenous to 
the Bahamas. 

After alternately owing allegiance to 
lords, proprietors, pirates, and Spaniards, 
the latter finally relinquished their nominal 
claim to the Bahamas in 1783, and at the 
termination of the American War of Inde- 
pendence the islands received a consider- 
able addition to the number of their set- 
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tlers by the immigration of loyalists from 
the American States, who brought with 
them their goods and chattels (their slaves 
being included amongst the latter), and 
made themselves new homes around which 
to raise cotton, bananas, and pineapples. 
In Abaco and other islands the descend- 
ants of these men still remain, and their 
stalwart figures and fine physique show 
that the white man does not necessarily 
degenerate in hot climates. We are so 
accustomed to associate the negro with 
the West Indies that we are apt to forget 
that he is just as much an importation as 
the white man, Though the older negroes 
look back with regret to the hotter suns 
and more luxuriant fields of their own 
land, after the second generation the 
darkies consider themselves real creoles, 
or natives of the West Indies, and regard 
with considerable contempt their brethren 
born on the dark continent, whom they 
disdainfully designate as “ dem Africans.” 
Towards the mixed race or “ colored peo- 
ple” the attitude of their fuil-blooded 
ebon brethren is a mixture of distrust, 
contempt, and envy, mulattos occupying 
the doubtful position assigned to that 
which is “ neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring.” There is a negro saying, “ Black 
people are a basket dat hab a handle, and 
de buckras (white men) are a basket dat 
hab a handle, but de colored people dey 
be a basket dat hab no handle,” by which 
they mean that mulattoes belong to no 
race or nation. 

While embracing various forms of 
Christianity with tropical fervor, the ne- 
groes retain a strong faith in the potency 
and virtues of obeahism. Indeed a secret 
belief in obeahism is by no means con- 
fined to black men, but is shared by 
the colored people, and the West Indian 
whites are not always free from a mys- 
terious dread of the powers of the obeah- 
man. In his capacity of “ bush doctor” 
the dread is not altogether groundless. 

The West Indies abound with shrubs 
and plants of medicinal properties, not a 
few of them being highly poisonous; in 
the use of these the obeah-men are pro- 
ficient. In most of the islands the man- 
chineel (Hippomane mancinella) grows in 
more or less abundance. The tree is so 
poisonous that it is not considered safe to 
take refuge from sun or storm beneath its 
branches, and when it is desirable to de- 
stroy the tree, it is usual to make a circle 
of fire around the trunk and burn it down, 
so as to avoid the risk of cutting it. Not 
unfrequently leaves and branches of man- 
chineel have been vindictively dropped 
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into tanks or wells of those against whom 
certain persons may have a grudge. Any 
one who drinks water thus contaminated 
will, itis said, gradually waste away, and 
if the use of the water is continued, death 
is the result. So poisonous is the man- 
chineel that during very dry weather it is 
not safe to eat the land crabs, which, at 
other seasons, are reckoned delicacies. 
However, during a drought land crabs can- 
not resist a salad of the shining evergreen 
leaves, rather like those of the camellia in 
appearance. ‘The flesh of crabs that have 
fed on this tree becomes impregnated with 
the poison. In proof of the danger of the 
diet we were told the following story. Not 
very long ago two men went ona shooting 
expedition ‘to one of the Bahama group, 
known as Acklin’s Island. One day three 
land crabs were caught which were cooked 
and eaten for supper, each man taking a 
crab and sharing the other between them. 
During the night one of the men was taken 
alarmingly ill, his body swelled tremen- 
dously, and before morning he was dead. 
His companion experienced no ill effects ; 
it therefore seems probable that one of 
the three crabs must have been poisonous, 
but on a remote tropical island, some two 
or three hundred miles from a doctor, a 
post-mortem examination would be impos- 
sible, so no positive certainty could be 
arrived at. As the poisons used by the 
obeah-men are all vegetable and can be 
gathered everywhere in the bush, and as 
the negroes are extremely averse to speak- 
ing on “the subject, it is difficult to obtain 
positive evidence about the matter; but 
there seems a very general belief in the 
West Indies amongst those whose opinion 
is worthy of respect that the process of 
“putting obeah” upona man is not al- 
ways a purely spiritual weapon. The 
reliance on the powers of the bush doctor 
is almost universal amongst the black 
people, who greatly prefer him to the au- 
thorized practitioner. In some cases the 
remedies prescribed are simple, if not effi- 
cacious. A dose of sea-water is consid- 
ered beneficial for a broken arm, and to 
hold salt in both hands is reckoned a cer- 
tain remedy for various of the ills to which 
flesh is liable, and is also held to be of 
use in warding off ghostly enemies in the 
shape of evil spirits. Singularly enough, 
I have known the same shield against the 
powers of darkness used by peasants in 
the west of Ireland. 

It is common when the bush doctor is 
consulted for him to pronounce that the | 
patient is suffering from an ailment caused | 


by the presence of a beetle or a spider in| much in life for him to enjoy. 
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one of the limbs. The doctor proceeds 
to extract the intruder, by sucking the 
afflicted limb, producing the creature from 
his mouth at ‘the end of the operation, in 
proof of its efficacy. Spools of cotton, 
buttons, nails, and so forth are sometimes 
alleged to be the cause of the illness, and 
are extracted in a similar fashion. In his 
character as wizard, the obeah-man is in 
request to guard the crops of pineapples 
or oranges from the hands of the spoiler, 
the ships from storm and shipwreck, and 
the crew from death and disaster. Nota 
schooner leaves the port but has a bit of 
obeah attached for good luck to the mast, 
while beneath their shirts a string of 
charmed twine preserves the men from 
danger by land or water. Vacant houses 
are also protected from intruders during 
the owner’s absence by the obeah-man. 
To effect this police duty, a bar is rolled 
up containing a few rusty old nails and 
some pieces of rushes, and laid on the 
threshold of the cabin; on seeing this 
mysterious ball, no negro dares to enter 
the house unlawfully. A rudely carved 
head, fastened on a tree, is a secure guar- 
dian for cocoanut or orange grove, while a 
horn with a cork on it stuck full of pins 
and a bottle of water underneath is a 
favorite protection against thieves or spir- 
its. It would be a bold evil spirit who 
would enter the field so guarded ; he knows 
right well that the pins would prick him 
and force him to enter the bottle of water; 
no negro would dream of intruding within 
an enclosure where such a bottle was dis- 
played. When the obeah-man’s charges 
are high, or faith is weak, occasionally the 
owner of a farm throws himself on the 
good feeling of depredators. I have seen 
a placard fixed to a post in a field of maize 
on which was painted the polite request, 
“If you steal the corn, do please leave the 
blades.” 

Though the obeah-man is usually re- 
sorted to by owners who may have been 
robbed of their goods, any one in authority 
may be appealed to on an emergency 
when no clue can be had to the delinquent. 
The following paper was one day sent to 
the governor's secretary : 


Mr. Secretary, — Will you please have the 
person arrested who stole my clothes? This 





is the prayer of your humble servant, John 
| Smith. 
! 


| When free from physical pain and not 
|immediately pressed by his creditors, of 
whom he has in general many, the darkey 
is full of enjoyment of life, and there is 


What 
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would be the object of wasting existence 
in weariscme toil or monotonous drudgery, 
in a delicious climate where a cotton gar- 
ment is ample for comfort, and sufficient 
money can be obtained by a few weeks’ 
“ sponging ” to supply frock-coat, chimney- 
pot hat and umbrella for a man on high 
days and holidays; while a week or two 
spent in digging holes in which to plant 
maize — a labor our little Congo gardener 
declined to perform on the grounds of its 
being especially the work of “femilly 
wimmany ” — or in weeding the pine-fields, 
will procure for the women the where- 
withal to purchase ostrich-feathers, white 
or colored satin boots, muslins and laces 
for festive occasions, amongst which funer- 
als and attendance at divine service are 
not the least popular, and the longer the 
service or sermon the better? Atachurch 
alittle distant out of Kingston in Jamaica, 
the clergyman proposed to shorten the 
afternoon service so as to enable the con- 
gregation to take advantage of a tram 
(Jamaica not sharing the exemption from 
tramways) that passed the church in re- 
turning to the city. On hearing of the 
threatened change a black man remon- 
monstrated with the rector. ‘Indeed, 


sir,” he urged, “our ladies will nebber 
tink it worth while to dress merely to sit 


in church for one hour!” It must be 
observed that in the West Indies ne- 
gresses are almost invariably spoken of as 
“ladies.” At first it sounds peculiar to 
hear, “* Missus, dere’s a lady at de back 
door wants you to gib her a pair of old 
boots,” or “ Dat lady hab basket of eggs 
to sell,” but one quickly gets used to it. 
In speaking of “ going for a few weeks’ 
sponging’’ it must not be supposed that 
unsophisticated darkies resort to the civ- 
ilized method of extortion known in En- 
gland as “spenging.” In the Bahamas 
the term is applied to a cruise undertaken 
for the purpose of fishing up sponges from 
the banks of coral sand which extend for 
great distances in the archipelago. The 
water in these banks averages only three 
fathoms. On this submarine Sahara, the 
black, leathery, roundish lumps which, 
atter undergoing much tribulation, eventu- 
ally develop into the inviting-looking ac- 
junct to the morning tub, have settled 
down, after their brief but erratic youth, 
to sedate repose in the crystal waters, till 
snatched from their retreat by the pene- 
trating hook of the sponger. Very un- 
sightly and evil-smelling objects the 
Sponges are when first torn from their 
native element, a sulphur stream or steep- 
ing flax being hardly more obnoxious to 
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the olfactory nerve. Sponging has all 
the attractions of a gambling adventure. 
Should the cruise be successful, the prof- 
its are large, enough money may be made 
in a short time to ensure the enjoyment of 
months of idleness. And idleness is a 
real luxury when a man can recline under 
the shade of his own guava or orange tree, 
and have the latest news from the passing 
neighbors as they saunter along, their 
fanners (round flat baskets of palm leaves) 
piled with glowing tomatoes, large green 
avocado pears, or red and yellow peppers, 
for sale in town — or else chew sugarcane 
or smoke a pipe as the spirit moves him, 
taking no thought for the morrow, which 
is pretty sure to be sunny and balmy as 
to-day. Dwellers in the dark and sombre 
north can hardly realize the charm and 
joyousness that seem to radiate from earth 
and air in the lotus-eating southern climes. 
The mere sense of existence becomes in 
itself a happiness; one can understand 
what animals probably feel in pleasant 
pastures on brilliant days. Then, as the 
sun sinks slowly downwards, the golden 
heaven glows over a rejoicing earth, flush- 
ing every moment into richer beauty be- 
neath the departing rays, while rosy beams 
of light streaming upwards like so many 
auroras is a singular and very beautiful 
effect often to be seen in a Bahama sunset. 
When the sun has set new beauties ap- 
pear, every bush and tussock becoming 
alive with thousands of fireflies ; and when 
a silvery green moon rises in the calm 
deep sapphire sky, it is difficult to decide 
whether night or day be the more full of 
loveliness. Besides the fireflies, a fire- 
beetle — one of the Z/ytra — is a singular 
insect with a brilliant green phosphores- 
cent light proceeding from two round 
spots on the thorax, added to which when 
excited, the insect has the power toemita 
regular blaze of light from the segments 
of the abdomen, of such brilliancy that 
one can read by its light. In Cuba ladies 
fasten these elytra as ornaments in their 
hair, or let them flash beneath the folds of 
tulle dresses. 

The avocado or alligator pear (Persea 
gratissima), already alluded to, is one of 
the best of tropical fruits. In outward 
appearance it is altogether a pear, but on 
cutting it open a single very large seed is 
found in the centre, and the custard-like 
pulp adheres to the rind. Avocado pears 
have their ardent devotees and their deter- 
mined detractors. Like most things with 
a peculiar character, one either greatly 
appreciates or strongly dislikes them. 
The flavor is something between that of 
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green peas and walnuts, and though called 
a fruit, the avocado pear is usually eaten 
with pepper and salt. 

Pineapples, oranges, and bananas are so 
well known that one can hardly reckon 
them as distinctively tropical fruits ; for 
they can be had nearly everywhere, though 
no fruit has such fine flavor as when it is 
eaten first glowing from the sun. There 
is a common idea in England that West 
Indian pineapples are not equal to those 
produced in our hot-houses at home, and 
probably the delusion is maintained by 
English fruiterers selling the finest of a 
West Indian cargo of pines at exorbitant 
prices as home-grown fruit, while the ref- 
use pines are hawked about the streets 
as West Indian pineapples only fit for the 
costermonger’s cart. The fruiterers have 
thus filched the West Indian fruit of its 
good name, to their own profit, and the no 
small detriment of the planters, who find 
that it does not pay them to export their 
pines to England. In the Bahamas pine- 
apples average from eighteenpence to 
two shillings and sixpence a dozen. 

The mango is a fruit rarely seen out of 
the tropics. Undoubtedly the liking for 
mangoes is an acquired taste, and should 
one’s first experiment be on a mango, like 
many of its kind, with a strong flavor of 
turpentine, it requires a certain amount of 
To the connois- 


resolution to try again. 
seur a No. II mango is, however, a deli- 


cious fruit. Its singular name is said to 
have arisen in the following manner. Sev- 
eral boxes containing various kinds of 
mangoes were sent many years ago from 
the East to the West Indies. To distin- 
guish the different kinds of mangoes each 
box was marked with anumber. On near- 
ing its destination the vessel was lost, and 
but one box, on which was the number 
II, was saved from the wreck. The man- 
goes were planted and throve, and trees 
derived from this stock have ever since 
retained the name of “number 11 man- 
oes.” 

The sapodilla (Achras sapota) is of the 
pear family. It is exceedingly luscious 
and juicy, and though somewhat mawkish 
in flavor, is not a fruit to be despised. 
Sapodillas bought in the market are often 
exceedingly nasty, and it is not appetizing 
to learn that fruit prematurely fallen from 
the tree is ripened by the negroes putting 
it in their beds. 

The cashew nut (Anacardium occiden- 
tale) and ackee are both very handsome 
for decoration. Some persons think the 
cashew pleasant to eat, but the taste is 
exceedingly astringent. The cashew re- 
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sembles the Australian cherry in the fact 
that the stone is attached to the outside 
of the fruit; its branches of crimson or 
amber fruits look very pretty hanging 
amid the glistening leaves. 

The ackee (Blighia sapida) is gorgeous 
in scarlet and gold; each fruit is about 
the size of a large swan’s-egg plum, and 
the fruits hang in bunches. Only a small 
portion of the interior pulp is edible. It 
is eaten cooked and served like marrow, 
which it greatly resembles. When fit to 
eat the fruit bursts open; if gathered be- 
fore this it is said to be poisonous. 

The Bahama cherry is a fruit that 
might with advantage be introduced into 
English hot-houses. It is both pleasant 
to the eye and good for food. In appear- 
ance it is much like a large, ruby-colored 
cherry, and its flavor greatly resembles 
that of the raspberry. 

As for the innumerable star -apples 
(Chrysophyllum cainito), custard-apples 
(Anona reticulata), rose-apples (Famdbosa 
vulgaris), sour-sops (Anona muriatica), 
mammees (Mammea americana), and 
mammee sapotes (Lucuma mammosum), 
fruits of strange names, novel forms, and 
sickly flavors, few Europeans really like 
them, though to West Indian palates they 
are agreeable. 

Embowered amidst fruit-trees, a negro’s 
cottage is a picturesque abode —a small 
wooden shanty half hidden by roses, jes- 
samine, and honeysuckle. A shrub of 
gardenia often grows near the miniature 
verandah, over which trails stephanotis, 
or passion-flowers, and winter is heralded 
by the poinsettia near the fence assuming 
its crimson crown. The cottage is gener- 
ally much too small for the teeming fam- 
ily, and even when his means admit of 
doing so, the owner rarely enlarges his 
house, as a superstition exists against it 
—to add toa house is unlucky. Fortu- 
nately the windows are usually unglazed, 
so that during the day air circulates freely ; 
but at night the shutters are fast closed, 
and every chink and cranny stuffed to ex- 
clude ventilation, and in a hot climate the 
consequences are disastrous. In slavery 
days consumption was almost unknown 
amongst the black people, but now much 
the largest proportion of deaths amongst 
them have been stated to arise from pul- 
monary complaints. So rapid is the 
progress of the disease that a month is a 
long time for the patient (if colored) to 
last, once he has been seized by consump- 
tion, and cases are not uncommon in which 
the sufferer succumbs in a few days. The 
people themselves ascribe the malady to 
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the influx of American invalids who of 
late years flock to Nassau (the capital of 
the Bahamas) during the winter. The 
negroes will tell you that before the Amer- 
icans came there was no consumption in 
the place, but that the disease has spread 
amongst them from their taking in the 
washing of the foreign consumptives. Be- 
fore emancipation the slave’s health was a 
matter of importance to his master. A 
sick slave would not be sold, and could 
not work, but had to be supported ; it was 
therefore the master’s interest to secure 
that his slave was as strong and healthy 
as possible, and the present habit of sleep- 
ing in overcrowded, unventilated rooms 
would not have been permitted. A free 
negro is of course at liberty to follow his 
own inclinations on such matters as ven- 
tilation. There are various reasons as- 
signed for the careful exclusion of air at 
night. Some say every chink and cranny 
is closed to prevent the intrusion of those 
bugbears of the black man — evil spirits ; 
others pronounce that the precaution is 
taken against the physical torments of 
mosquitoes. 

Sometimes a casual remark brings the 
slavery times startlingly near. It sounds 
strange to European ears to hear a man 
talk of events that happened “ when he 
was a slave.” An old man on one of the 
out islands told us that he remembered 
when he “ was young and a slave, his mas- 
ter taking two racehorses to run at Nas- 
sau. On the way back the schooner was 
attacked and captured by buccaneers, who 
cut the horses’ throats and flung them 
overboard. His master escaped by pay- 
ing a ransom.” Sometimes the old ne- 
groes pine for the flesh-pots of slavery 
and deplore the miseries of emancipation. 

“Gubbenor Smith, him bad gubbenor,” 
remarked an old woman to her clergyman ; 
“if he had not come, dey no make us free. 
Den I had no rent to pay, no food to buy. 
Now I must pay for de house, pay for de 
tea, pay for de clothes, pay for ebbery 
ting. When I had a massa, he gib me 
ebbery ting.” 

A pig is as necessary to the well-bein 
of a negro as of an Irishman, but the blac 
man never permits the animal to share his 
abode, as does the paddy. The pigs when 
not wandering on the road or in the yard 
are confined in a hog-pen, an erection a 
few feet square made of logs interlaced 
loosely, and looking like a magnified crib 
for catching birds. The neighborhood of 
pigs has its drawbacks; their presence 
renders that of jiggers more than proba- 

ue, 
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“I wish I may be jiggered if I don’t 
love Rose” is an expression in the refrain 
of a well-known old negro ditty, the force 
of which comes home to one in regions 
infested by these insects. The jigger or 
chigoe (Pulex penetrans) is a very minute 
flea, found in dry weather in sandy places, 
The insect has the obnoxious habit of 
burrowing into the flesh, under the toe- 
nails being a favorite spot in which to 
make a nest, lay eggs, and rear a numer- 
ous family. A jigger is so minute that 
when it first penetrates under the skin 
it probably escapes observation. After 
three or four days the place begins to 
swell, and becomes slightly itching, and 
may be mistaken for a mosquito-bite by 
the uninitiated. A fewdays more and the 
increased pain and irritation reveal the 
real nature of the annoyance. When the 
egg-sack is extracted unbroken, the sore 
soon heals; but if any of the eggs escape, 
they will hatch and thrive, causing much 
inconvenience. An egg-sack that has been 
in the foot for about a week, when re- 
moved leaves a hole about the size of a 
pea; into this tobacco-ashes and alcohol 
are inserted so as to ensure the destruc- 
tion of all the eggs. Jiggers especially 
affect the feet o pigs, on which they 
sometimes cluster in regular bunches. 

In the Bahamas one learns how the 


simile of “casting pearls before swine” 
may have been a familiar image to our 


Lord’s hearers in the far-off East. There 
the unclean beast was a forbidden animal, 
tended by lepers and outcasts, who no 
doubt flung the creatures any food they 
could get, shellfish — also forbidden food 
for Jews —amongst the rest. In the Ba- 
hamas none but the negroes eat the native 
pork, which is fed on offal, refuse, and 
whatever can be obtained. The fish of 
the conch (Strombus gigas) is the usual 
fare for pigs in the out islands, where 
conches are plentiful. in these conches 
pink pearls are found from time to time, 
and I have seen a large pearl that had 
been found in the pigs’ trough, and which 
was scratched and discolored from having 
been champed by the hogs. Formerly, 
before pink pearls became an article of 
commerce in the Bahamas, and no search 
was made for them, it happened not in- 
frequently that pearls were picked up in 
the hogs’ pens. May not pearls from 
mussels or other shells have been found 
in a similar manner in Palestine, and thus 
have rendered the Saviour’s warning easily 
comprehensible to his listeners, the great 
mass of whom were common people? 
Pink pearls fetch large prices; a fine 
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pearl is worth from one to eight pounds 
sterling a grain, according to size, color, 
and nacre. Thousands of conches are 
annually destroyed in a vain quest for 
pearls, which are oftenest found accident- 
ally. It has happened that a man has 
bought a conch for his morning’s repast, 
for which he has paid one halfpenny, and 
on going home has found in it a pearl 
soon afterwards sold for sixty pounds. A 
curious case occurred this summer (1887). 
A woman in one of the settlements on 
Abaco was one day taking some conches 
out of their shells; while so engaged a 
duck seized one of the fish (culinary oper- 
ations are all carried on in the open air), 
and ran off with it, pursued by the woman. 
A child who happened to be standing by 
saw a pearl drop from the conch which 
the duck had seized, and while the woman 
was busy rescuing her fish, the child se- 
cured the pear! and carried it to her moth- 
er. The latter took the pearl to Nassau, 
where she sold it for forty pounds. Ina 
short time the affair came to the ears of 
the original owner of the conch, who de- 
manded the price of the pearl, which she 
claimed as belonging to her. A lawsuit 
was threatened, but the matter was even- 
tually compromised by the first woman 
receiving a third of the money for which 
the pearl had been sold. The pearl was 
an exceedingly fine one, worth about two 
hundred pounds. 

In a short sketch there would not be 
space to touch upon the bewildering vari- 
ety of the flowers, fishes, birds, corals, and 
living things innumerable that render the 
“ Isles of Summer ” a veritable paradise to 
the lover of nature. Inthe bush the trees 
are clothed with numerous orchids, some 
of them bearing flowers of great beauty 
and having a delicious perfume. Nine- 
teen or twenty different orchids are found 
in the Bahamas, nearly half the number 
being epidendrums. Like a pure and 
joyous soul that throws charm and grace 
over sombre and uncongenial surround- 
ings, these most spiritual of flowers clothe 
decrepitude and decay with life and beauty 
and turn many a dead and leafless stump 
into a miniature Eden, 

Before concluding, I must say a few 
words about those much-abused denizens 
of tropical waters—the sharks. These 
Ishmaels of the deep have such a villa- 
nous reputation that it would be useless to 
attempt to change it, but I must confess 
that, as far as our experience went, the 
were **not so black as they are painted.” 
It may be that even sharks acknowledge 








the mild influence of the climate, and that 
the benignant atmosphere of the land of 
eternal afternoon has, like music, “ charms 
to soothe the savage breast;” for cer- 
tainly in the Bahamas the shark appears 
to be a cowardly fish, and unless impelled 
by hunger rarely assails a human being, 
except first attacked. Instances of their 
devouring the bodies of people who have 
been drowned are frequent, but we did 
not hear of any case in which any living 
person had been taken by asbark. Per- 
sonally, we found the sharks really for- 
bearing creatures. On one occasion some 
members of our party, including two little 
boys, who would have been toothsome 
morsels for a shark, were bathing in the 
harbor close to the barracks. A soldier 
was observed shouting and gesticulating, 
but my husband failed to catch what the 
man said. On leaving the water he learnt 
that the soldier had been trying to caution 
him about the vicinity of a large shark, 
The small boys had heard the man cry, 
“ A shark! a shark!” but had maintained 
a judicious silence about it, as they were 
afraid of being made to leave the water 
sooner than usual. This shark was killed 
a couple of days afterwards, and measured 
fifteen feet in length. One of the most 
singular instances of the voracity of the 
shark was related to us by a gentleman on 
whose testimony reliance may be placed. 
At alittle distance from the town of Nas- 
sau there is a good sport catching black 
fish, as they are locally termed. These 
fish are found in deep water, so that it is 
necessary to play out sixty fathoms or so 
of line; on hauling up, it is often tantaliz- 
ing to find that a shark has been before- 
hand and taken the prize off the hook. 
On one occasion this happened so fre- 
quently that, in order to secure some fish 
and get rid of the robber, the men let go 
a sharp hook and soon captured a large 
shark. They cut the unhappy creature 
open, extracted the liver (which contains 
a considerable quantity of oil), and flung 
the carcase overboard. Ina few minutes 
there was another tug at the hook, and to 
the no small surprise of the fishermen 
they brought up the very shark they had 
just thrown away as dead. 

As scavengers sharks are of use in 
clearing away refuse from the slaughter- 
houses and dead animals flung into the 
sea. Ferocious they may be, but certainly 
they never meet with mercy, and, like 
many other vagabonds, the friendless 
sharks are as much sinned against as sin- 
ning. 

EpITH BLAKE. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Kal nic 6 rovoirog tpéroc budév amnvic, dude yy 
ddvowrnrov, dvd? AGBpov, dvdé Oe dv Tiva eireiv 
more, we idpOtog GAAd mavra dretAnupéva Aedo- 
yiobat, we éxi axodjc, Gtapaxwe, TeTuypevac, 
éhpwuevwc, cupdwvug EavToic, 

M. Aurelius Antoninus (of Antoninus Pius). 

Few men, if any, whom death could 
have taken from us would have been more 
perceptibly missed by a wider range of 
friends and readers than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. Other men survive who com- 
mand a more eager enthusiasm, or who 
are more actively important tothe work of 
the world. But hardly any man was pres- 
ent in so many cultivated minds as an 
element of interest in life, an abiding 
possibility of stimulating and fruitful 
thought. His criticism of books and of 
life found wider acceptance in the En- 
glish-speaking world than that offered by 
any other writer; and even the slight 
aftectations or idiosyncrasies of his pel- 
lucid style had become so associated with 
the sense of intellectual enjoyment that 
few readers wished them away. And for 
those of us who were privileged to know 
him (and few men were more widely 
known) the keen interest, the sometimes 
half-smiling admiration of the general 
reader, was reinforced on its best and 
deepest side by our perception of his up- 
right, manly, kindly soul. We saw that 
his manner was saved from any real arro- 
gance by its tinge of self-mockery ; that 
his playful superciliousness changed at 
once to grave attentive sympathy on any 
real appeal. And in his talk yet more 
strongly than in his books we felt the 
charm of that alert and open spirit, of that 
ready, disinterested concern in almost 
every department of the thoughts and acts 
ot men. 

His businesses and achievements, in- 
deed, were widely spread. He was an 
inspector of schools, a literary, social, and 
political essayist, a religious reformer, 
anda poet. To the frs¢ of these pursuits, 
widening into the study of State education 
generally, he probably gave the largest 
proportion of his time, and he became one 
of the most accomplished specialists in 
that direction whom England possessed ; 
in the second pursuit he was the most 
brilliantly successful; to the shird, as I 
believe, he devoted the most anxious and 
persistent thought ; and by the fourth pur- 
Suit, as a poet, he will, we cannot doubt, 
be the longest remembered. We must 
not, however, speak as though these vari- 
ous activities were scattered or separate 
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things. Rather they formed stages in a 
life-long endeavor —the endeavor to dif- 
fuse, in his favorite words, “ sweetness 
and light,” by the application to our press- 
ing problems of his own special gifts, 
namely, the tact and flexibility which 
spring from culture, and the insight gained 
by a wide miscellaneous acquaintance with 
men and things. His educational work 
was valuable to him as furnishing a back- 
bone of accurate knowledge of one great 
branch of administration with which his 
discursive social criticisms might be sol- 
idly connected. And it aided, too, in 
bringing him into close contact with 
groups of persons and modes of thought 
which the mere man of letters is tempted 
to ignore. Matthew Arnold knew much 
of adi classes of English society; his 
mind contained a picture of its whole 
fabric, rich in humorous juxtapositions 
and significant detail. As this conception 
of our society and its needs took shape 
within him, his hereditary impulse to 
teach and to reform grew ever stronger ; 
and the early essays in stylistic analysis 
gradually took more and more of practi- 
cal purpose, till, even before he touched 
the subject of religion, he had become 
rather a critic of life and morals, with a 
special literary gift, than a pure student of 
letters. He was thus more truly analo- 
gous to J. S. Mill or to Mr. Morley than 
(say) to Lamb or Hazlitt, to Sainte Beuve 
or Mr. Swinburne. And since the ap- 
pearance of “Culture and Anarchy” in 
1869 his literary papers have been merely 
incidental. The main current of his pro- 
duction has treated either of definite po- 
litical measures of the day, or of national 
progress in a wider sense, or of morals 
and religion. And although his literary 
papers have been those most enjoyed by 
cultivated men, yet there is a very large 
public which knows him mainly by his 
graver treatises ; and a kind of Plébiscite 
recently taken by a democratic newspaper 
brought out “ Literature and Dogma” as 
his most valued work. 

And since space and time press nar- 
rowly upon this present paper, I do not 
propose here to re-discuss Mr. Arnold’s 
subtle and delicate literary criticisms, or 
to recapitulate the pleas for sweetness and 
light, for more education, more modera- 
tion, and a more lucid and disengaged 
intelligence in public matters, which have 
assuredly played their part in the rapid 
civilizing process which has run through 
English life in this last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Rather I shall pass on to the line 
of work on which he would himself, I be- 
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lieve, have wished us to dwell; a work, 
however, in which he was often misunder- 
stood, nay, which even produced for the 
most part an effect quite unlike the effect 
intended. 

In the first place it must be observed 
that it was no mere caprice, no wanton 
divergence into a province not his own, 
which led Matthew Arnold to treat of re- 
ligion. To a man dealing, as he habitu- 
ally dealt, with the dominant ideas, the 
springs of conduct of various classes of 
men around him, a sense of the profound 
incoherence of current opinion on the 
deepest matters must needs be ever pres- 
ent. And the moral earnestness which, 
beneath all his flippancy of expression, 
was the strongest instinct that heredity 
had implanted within him, must have led 
to constant cross currents of sympathy as 
he watched the blind literalism, the deaf- 
ness to the dicta of critic or historian, 
which still possess the inheritors of the 
Puritan faith. At first the points on which 
he dwelt were comparatively external — 
points as to the relation of the Church 
and Dissent, which every year, in face of 
the profounder clouds that are gathering 
over both alike, are dwindling to an inter- 
est of a merely practical or political kind. 
But gradually he got into deeper water; 
gradually he was obliged to think the mat- 
ter out thoroughly and to speak it plainly, 
and he adopted the position which is be- 
coming perhaps commoner than any other 
among our leading minds, namely, the 
simple resolve to live up to the best light 
that conscience gives, without hope of 
any save this terrene life, of any other 
reign or continuance of virtue. Now most 
of those who adopt this plain resolution 


as the only anchor of man find both in 
Judaism and in Christianity more to of- 
fend than toattract them. Old Testament 
Judaism, with its tribal ferocities, with its 
crude belief in prosperity and length of 
days as the Lord’s recompense to his wor- 
shippers; Christianity, with its miracles, 
its resurrection, its doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments, — both of these 
seem remote from provable truth and from 
disinterested virtue; they seem a fond 
creation of tabled paradises —an earthly 
paradise which has long ceased to flow for 
Israel with milk and honey, a heavenly 
paradise to which no man has found the 
way. But Matthew Arnold was himself} 





ancient faiths. Living the life, too, not of 
an isolated philosopher, but of the com- 
panion and friend of all conditions of men, 
he perceived the absolute moral need that 


linked by insuperable attachment to the | 
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their religion should be transformed and 
not destroyed; that it should retain au. 
thority and loveliness ; that it should not 
shrink into the Stoic’s bare exhortation to 
heroic virtue. And feeling how large a 
part of all religion is morality, and how 
deeply the best moralities of Jew, Chris- 
tian, Stoic coincide, he conceived the bold 
idea of carrying over the prestige and 
beauty of both Old and New Testament 
into the Stoic camp, and still nurturing a 
generation with no hope beyond the tomb 
on the righteousness of prophet and psalm- 
ist, on the spiritual inwardness of Christ, 
With the Old Testament it may be said 
that he in part succeeded. There was no 
doubt among the early Jews a gross inter- 
pretation of divine favor—as it were a 
lowing of herds in the background of the 
sacrifice — which can in no way be con- 
ciliated with a purer ideal. But this was 
not all. Prophets and psalmists rose high 
above the grosser expectations of the mass 
of their people. They did in truth expe- 
rience — they first, as we may say, of mor- 
tal men —the full strength, the full delight 
of adherence toamorallaw. They trusted 
in an eternal Power that made for right 
eousness, resting that belief upon the ex- 
perience of their own history, upon the 
inspiration that spoke within their hearts, 
and overriding all curious inquiry into 
man’s destiny by their imperious summons 
to virtue. 

Thus far forth they seem as close to the 
Stoic as to the Christian, and Matthew 
Arnold has insisted with justice that for 
all men in any age who care for righteous- 
ness those ancient songs still keep their 
solemn meaning ; that the spirit of a Cle- 
anthes or of a Spinoza, as truly as the 
spirit of a John or a Paul, lives in that 
primal cry, “I have stuck unto thy testi- 
monies: O Lord, confound me not!” 

But alas! from the Hebrew, from the 

hristian, from the modern scientific point 
of view alike, itis manifest that the high 
belief of prophet and psalmist could not 
close the fundamental’ problem, nor give 
a lasting strength to Israel. In Job, in 
Ecclesiastes, in some of the later Psalms 
themselves, the very questions of to-day 
are discussed without a solution. Then 
as now men could not refrain from doubt 
ing whether there really was a “ not-our 
selves” which made for righteousness; 
whether behind the fire, the tempest, an 
the earthquake, there was verily a still, 
small voice. Weknow the sequel. Jesus 
Christ appeared; he taught that man had 
_a Father in heaven; he promised eternal 
‘life; he justified (as was believed) that 
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daring promise by appearing to his disci- 
ples after his body had been laid with the 
dead. So stating the case, it might have 
seemed incredible that any one should 
attempt to absorb the religion of Christ 
into the religion of Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus. Yet this is in effect what Mat- 
thew Arnold tries to do. Trusting to the 
moral analogy between the creeds of all 
lofty souls, pointing to the renunciation of 
the baser self which Christ did indeed 
inculcate with an inwardness, a spiritu- 
ality far deeper than that of Marcus him- 
self, Matthew Arnold would have us be- 
lieve that this is virtually @// that Christ 
meant to teach us; that the religion which 
came into the world as a religion of glori- 
ous, intoxicating hope was but a vivid 
restatement of that old religion of cour- 
ageous resignation which was still to 
guide, in the Danubian marshes, the soli- 
tary emperor’s pen. 

From motives, partly of respect to Mat- 
thew Arnold, partly of a deeper reverence, 
I will not here discuss the distortions, the 
contradictions, which his theory seems to 
me to introduce into the character and 
message of Christ. But I will very briefly 
exhibit the way in which he tries to show 
that those two great apostles, Peter and 
Paul, were virtually in accord with his 
own interpretation, — virtually accepted 
the Gospel message as a call to zxward- 
ness, to conduct, nowise depending on the 
doctrine of a future life, which (as he tells 
us) they tended to refine away into an im- 
mediate and inward resurrection, “‘a death 
unto sin and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness.” ‘The impression of [Jesus] was 
too fresh and vivid, his method and secret 
still had too firmly the prominence he had 
given to them, the atmosphere of his sweet 
reasonableness still hung round his disci- 
ples too much, to permit of the deep con- 
fusions and misunderstandings of after 
times.” And first as to the First (or genu- 
ine) Epistle of St. Peter. “There is shed,” 
he says, “over this production more per- 
haps of the epieikeia, or what we call the 
sweet reasonableness, of Christ, than over 
any other epistle we possess. ... And 
conduct is what this epistle is concerned 
with, almost from the first line to the 
last.” * 

Now what actually zs the first line of 
this epistle, after the two verses of formal 
greeting? “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
according to his abundant mercy hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope by the 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 262. 





resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
to an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved 
in heaven for you.” 

This is the man whose “contact with 
Jesus” had saved him from the “deep 
misunderstanding” which attributes to 
Christ a real resurrection and gives the 
hope of heaven to men! 

Rather, I think, will the Christian be- 
liever who has heard this anthem echo 
through some cathedral in those English 
words which here are as glorious and as 
beautiful as even the pure fervor of the 
Greek — rather will he exclaim that this 
is the only tone which can completely sat- 
isfy him, the jubilant cry which marks that 
a joy almost too great for mortal reason 
has sunk straight and deep into the heart. 

Next as to St. Paul. Mr. Arnold, of 
course, admits that “to the very end of 
his life... if [Paul] had been asked 
whether he held the doctrine of the resur- 
rection in the physical and miraculous 
sense, as well as in his own spiritual and 
mystical sense, he would have replied with 
entire conviction that hedid.” But never- 
theless “ Paul’s point is, that Jesus Christ 
in his earthly existence obeyed the law of 
the spirit and bore fruit to God; and that 
the believer should, in his earthly exist- 
ence, do the same. .. . The resurrection 
Paul was striving after for himself and 
others was a resurrection now, and a res- 
urrection to righteousness.” * 

“If there be no resurrection of the 
dead,” said St. Paul, “then is Christ not 
risen: And if Christ be not risen then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain... . If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ we are of all men most miserable. 
... If after the manner of men I have 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, what ad- 
vantageth it me if the dead rise not? Let 
us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. 
Be not deceived: @6eipovaw 70n xpnora 
Outdiat Kaxai,’’ t 

“Paul nous dit naivement,” says M. 
Renan on this passage, “que s’il n’avait 
pas compté sur la résurrection, il eit mené 
la vie d’un bourgeois paisible, tout occupé 
de ses vuigaires plaisirs.” This way of 
putting the matter is not quite pleasant, 
but it is a fair inference from the text; 
and it seems hardly probable that if St. 
Paul later in life had come completely to 
reverse this view he would not somewhere 
have managed to say so. Moreover Mat- 
thew Arnold accepts the Pauline author- 


* St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 83. 
t 1 Cor. xv. 
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ship of the Epistles to Timothy, in which | but there is no marked difference of tem- 
the error of Hymenzus and Philetus* is| per between the first utterances and the 
surely identical with his own special view. 'last. He told me once that his official 


And on Hymenzus St. Paul delivered a 
trenchant sentence with as little of sweet 
reasonableness in it as well might be. 

No amount of gentle suggestion, it 
must seem, would force this view on the 
Apostle. It is of course quite possible 
that Matthew Arnold may be right and St. 
Pauli wrong. It is quite possible that it 
may be our duty to “ fight with beasts at 
Ephesus ” without hope of further advan- 
tage than the mere destruction of the 
beasts and advancement of human welfare. 
And if we are to do this we shall gladly 
accept encouragement from any quarter. 
But we shall hardly get our best encour- 
agement from a teacher who tells us that 
he himself would most certainly have done 
nothing of the kind. 

I have dwelt the longer on Mr. Arnold’s 
religious attitude because, as already 
stated, he seems to me to have been mis- 
understood in a way which does injustice, 
not indeed to his arguments, but to his 
purpose andtemper. He has been treated 
as a flippant and illusory Christian, instead 
of as a specially devout and conservative 
Agnostic. This was the consequence of 
his well-meant efforts to minimize points 
of difference which were in fact funda- 
mental, of the benevolent juggleries of 
language by which he strove to lead his 
followers dryshod across Jordan, though 
this time out of, and not into, the Land of 
Promise, Yet by no arts, no flexibility, 
could he pour Christian wine into Stoic 
bottles ; by no unction, no optimist tem- 
per, could he identify the religion of re- 
nunciation with the religion of hope.t 

But on this side, as on all sides of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s nature, he has given us, so 
to say, an esoteric interpretation, a power 
of appeal to his inmost self. For his 
poetry runs parallel to, but deeper than, 
all his lines of prose expression ; it reflects 
his culture in its Greek and medizval 
tale and drama, his social energies in the 
“ criticism of life’? which he judged to be 
the very function of poetry, and his reli- 
gion in those melancholy stanzas in which 
his schemes of renewal, of conciliation, 
find no place, but which breathe with so 
pure a pathos the spirit of our unquiet 
age. And it is noteworthy that the poems 
are harmonious with themselves through- 
out. They belong mainly to his early life ; 


* 2 Tim ii. 18, and cf. 1 Tim. i. 20. 

+ It is interesting to sec somewhat the same thesis 
urged, with new fervor, in the eloquent tale of “ Robert 
Elsmere,”’ by an Arnold of the third generation. 





work, though it did not check his prose 
writing, checked his poetry; but it may 
be doubted whether even with complete 
leisure the poems would have come with 
much freer flow. ‘The man mature,” as 
he says himself in his “ Progress of 
Poesy ” (rather less in “ the grand style” 
than Gray’s) — 
The man mature with labor chops 
For the bright stream a channel grand, 
And sees not that the sacred drops 
Ran off and vanished out of hand. 


Or let us rather say that his best poems 
were sufficient for their purpose already; 
they were the szsfiria of moods which 
will not bear a too frequent iteration, the 
expression of thoughts and sentiments 
best seen, as it were, in a summer twilight, 
with vague outlines somewhat gravely fair, 
It is impossible to speak of Matthew 

Arnold’s poems without remembering Mr. 
Swinburne’s eloquent praises, and hesitat- 
ing to differ from that weighty verdict. 
But there would be no true respect in 
a mere half-hearted concurrence, and | 
cannot help admiring Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry in some ways less, in some ways 
more, than his poet critic admires it. And 
first I must say that his metrical and 
verbal effects seem to me, for good or for 
evil, mainly Wordsworthian, and that he 
often errs by too freely introducing Words- 
worthian quaintnesses and _prosaisms, 
without merging them into a flow of mel- 
ody sufficient to upbear and excuse them. 
When Wordsworth says of “the Danish 
boy” — 

There sits he; in his face you spy 

No trace of a ferocious air; 

Nor ever was a cloudless sky 

So steady or so fair, 


there is a quaintness in the first two lines 
which, taken by itself, would be almost 
absurdity ; but in the last two lines the 
dissonance is so sweetly resolved that it 
does but add a touch of maiveté which 
probably not one reader in a thousand has 


paused to analyze. But in Matthew Ar 
nold we cannot be confident that his pro- 
saisms will be redeemed, or that adequate 
pains have been taken to avoid them. In 
the poem “On Heine’s Grave ” we have 
the lines :— 

But was it thou —I think 

Surely it was ! —that bard 

Unnamed, who, Goethe said, 

Had every other gift, but wanted love; 

Love, without which the tongue 

Even of angels sounds amiss? 
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If this versified criticism (an odd one, by 
the way, to pass upon the author of some 
of the most exquisite love-songs ever writ- 
ten) were split up into fragments, accord- 
ing to the Horatian test, it might not be 
quite easy to discover in it the désjecti 
membra poetae. 

Again, when Mr. Swinburne singles out 
the stanza from “ Empedocles,” — 


Fools! that in man’s brief term 
He cannot all things view, 

Affords no ground to affirm 
That there are gods who do, 


as a “ majestic stroke of reply,” “ scornful 
and solemn as the forces themselves of 
nature,” one cannot help feeling that one 
of these lines at least affords no ground to 
affirm that the ode in which it occurs is 
“a model of grave, clear, solemn verse ;” 
and suspecting that, had Mr. Swinburne 
wished to convert the world to this style, 
he had better first have burnt the manu- 
script of “ Atalanta in Calydon.” Surely, 
as an imitation from the Greek, the one 
poem stands to the other as the effort of 
a gifted amateur stands to the perform- 
ance of a professional pianist. 

Or take again a narrative poem, parts 
of which assuredly have much of beauty. 
I quote the brief description given by 
three poets of a single incident, the falling 
of Merlin into endless sleep. The last 
lines of Matthew Arnold’s “ Tristram and 
Iseult” run as follows : — 


They sate them down together, and a sleep 

Fell upon Merlin, more like death, so deep. 

Her finger on her lips, then Vivien rose, 

And from her brown-locked head the wimple 
throws, 

And takes it in her hand, and waves it over 

The are thorn-tree and her sleeping 
over. 

Nine times she waved the fluttering wimple 
round, 

And made a little plot of magic ground; 

And in that daisied circle, as men say, 

Is Merlin prisoner till the judgment-day ; 

But she herself whither she will can rove, 

For she was passing weary of his love. 


Now compare Tennyson’s lines in “ Mer- 
lin and Vivien ;” — 


Then in one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 
And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life, and use, and name, and fame. 


Compare, too, Swinburne’s lines in “ Tris- 
‘ram of Lyonesse,” where the legend is 
taken in a different way. “One there 
Was, says Tristram of Merlin, — 
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Who sleeps and dies not, but with soft live 
breath 

Takes always all the deep delight of death, 

Through love’s gift of a woman: but for me 

Love’s hand is not the hand of Nimue, 

Love’s word no still smooth murmur of the 
dove, 

No kiss of peace for me the kiss of love. 


Surely a broad line is to be drawn be- 
tween the first of these passages and the 
other two. The first is gracetul and sim- 
ple; but who would call it inimitable? 
And who, on the other hand, if he rightly 
apprehended the merit of the other pas- 
sages, short as they are, could hope to 
rival the magic or the majesty which the 
laureate can pour into one simple line? 
the triumphant ease with which Mr. Swin- 
burne rides over the language as a swan 
upon the waves? 

But, if I may differ from Mr. Swin- 
burne once again, and in a less carping 
tone, I see much more than he does to 
admire in “the plaintive, dejected songs 
of Switzerland,” and the still sadder poems 
which touch on “the small troubles of 
spirits that nibble and quibble about be- 
liefs living or dead.” 

The poems on Marguerite remind one 
of Goethe in their grave meditativeness, 
though they have not that greatness of 
Goethe’s which can make even the flute- 
notes of a personal love-song stand out as 
from a vibrant orchestral background of 
the multitudinous passion of men. But 
they have a vein of sentiment — of pure 
and lovable sentiment — of which I hardly 
know like expression elsewhere. They 
embody the poet’s mood as he looks back, 
with a yearning no longer selfish or even 
passionate, but which seems the mere 
intensification of the sense of kinship of 
all human souls, towards such hearts as 
have come near to him, and have been 
swept far from him again, by fault or 
accident, or the mere flow and stress of 
fate. There is nothing that so brings 
home to him his mortal limitation. M7 
for yav IléAonog —it is not dominion, or 
wealth, or strength which the gentle soul 
desires — it is the power of infinitely lov- 
ing; but alas! no infinite faculty can find 
harborage in the heart of man. 

Lastly, the poems of the deepest, most 
intimate class — the elegies and the 
poems, as one may call them, of cosmic 
meditation —are surely those by which 
Matthew Arnold lives most vitally now, 
by which we may best imagine him as 
living hereafter. We think of him as of 
one who to the Wordsworthian nearness 
of nature added the solemn sadness of 
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those who look on her with the conscious- | 
ness that her secret is still unread. We} 
think of him on Dover beach, hearing in 
imagination from “ the sea of faith ” — 


Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


We think of his desire to see before his 
dying eyes — 
Bathed in the sacred dews of morn, 
The wide aerial landscape spread — 
The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead. 


We think of the new emotion which he 
gave to man’s world-old gaze into the star- 
lit heavens — 


Plainness and clearness without shadow of 
stain! 

Clearness divine! 

Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no 
sign 

Of languor, though so calm, and though so 
great 

Are yet untroubled and unpassionate ! 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s 
toil, 

And, though so tasked, keep free from dust 
and soil! 

I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who have long’d deeply once, and long’d in 
vain — 

But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 

How it were good to live there, and breathe 
free! 

How fair a lot to fill 

Is left to each man still! 


And we recognize that, whatever criti- 
cisms of detail may be passed upon this 
poet’s work, he belongs for us to that re- 
gion in which our true being lies ; that he 
is made our closer friend by death; and 
that if there be aught within us which 
“inhabiteth eternity,” by that we are akin 
to him. FREDERIC W. H. MYErRs. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE MONASTERIES IN THE AIR. 
AT the extremity of the vast plain of 
Thessaly, divided from the ranges of 
Pindus and Othrys by the river Peneus, 
there rises a perfect forest of quaint, pin- 
nacle-shaped rocks; they seem to come | 
straight out of the flat plain as if they | 
were needles piercing the earth’s crust, | 
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and projecting beyond it to an almost uni- 
form height of a thousand feet. Several 
of these pinnacles are crowned by mon- 
asteries, the wooden balconies of which 
overhang space, and, as we drew near, the 
red parasol-shaped roofs of these monkish 
dwellings were burnished by the feeble 
rays of a winter’s sun, whilst all around 
us was a field of snow melting, indeed, 
fast, and swelling to a dangerous extent 
the many streams which feed the Peneus 
and water the Thessalian plain. Other 
pinnacles are honeycombed with the cells 
where hermits once dwelt like rabbits, 
in the bygone days of strict asceticism, 
and visiting as we did this weird spot in 
the depth of winter, with everything bare 
and chill around us, we were enabled to 
realize the supreme sacrifice of those lives 
devoted to religion in the wild eyries of 
“the Thebaid of Stagi,” as it was called, 
But the times are greatly altered now; 
the pinnacles no longer re-echo with the 
groans of self-tortured anchorites, only a 
few sleek monks remain to superintend 
the ruins of the past. 

Once there were twenty-four monas- 
teries, now there are only five inhabited 
ones, containing at the most fifty monks, 
whilst the rest are in hopeless ruins, or 
have disappeared altogether. They say 
that the conscription, which is now law in 
modern Hellas, has been the death-blow of 
monasticism, and no young novices can be 
got to take the vows after they have tasted 
the sweets of a wider life. The present 
prime minister of Greece, Mr. Tricoupis, 
is likened to Henry VIII., and by a system 
of disestablishment, taxation and appro- 
priation of the monastic lands, he will soon 
have destroyed all but the larger ones, and 
rumor says that he has his eye on these 
Thessalian eyries for convict prisons. 
And it is more than probable that before 
the close of this century this radical 
change will have been effected. 

We halted at the village of Kalabaka, 
which lies at the foot of the pinnacles, to 
refresh and warm ourselves as best we 
could with a charcoal brazier, before as- 
cending to the Monastery of St. Stephen, 
which was to be our temporary home; be- 
hind us towered the forest of impenetrable 
rocks, dark against the surrounding snow, 
looking for all the world as if the monkish 
legend was correct, that God in his mercy 
had created them especially as a refuge for 
ascetics, and for the perpetuation of that 
strange, self-sacrificing community of the 
Stylites. 

Kalabaka is the see of a certain portly 
bishop, who greeted us warmly, and took 
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occasion to show us, as a fitting prelude 
to our monastic expedition, the reproduc- 
tion of some curious old bulls of the By- 
zantine emperors, telling the tale of*their 
foundation in the troublous times of the 
fourteenth century. These bulls, together 
with all the old manuscript books, which 
once formed the pride and glory of the 
Meteora, have been removed to the mu- 
seum at Athens, a significant intimation of 
the beginning of the end; for last year the 
superior of the monastery of Varlaam de- 
camped with all the most valuable books 
out of his library, all the silver plate out of 
his church, and the grand old vestments 
in which superiors of Varlaam had for 
centuries officiated. With this booty he 
‘crossed the Turkish frontier, and sold 
them to a grocer in a town in Macedonia, 
for what he could get, and I have since 
seen several of the missing volumes, need 
I say, in the hands of Englishmen! The 
naughty monk foolishly returned to Greek 
soil, was recognized, and condemned to 
eight years’ penal servitude, and, if events 
move quickly, may perhaps pass a portion 
of his sentence in the monastery of which 
he was once superior. But the books and 


treasures are hopelessly scattered, and the 
Greek government has done wisely in col- 
lecting at Athens the treasures which the 


other monasteries of the Meteora con- 
tained. 

The bulls which the bishop placed be- 
fore us revealed much interesting material 
concerning the foundation of these com- 
munities during the troublous times when 
the Eastern Empire was tottering and 
near its fall. From them we learned thata 
monk Athanasios was the original founder 
of the system, and left in his will laws and 
regulations for his followers, one of which 
rather alarmed my wife, for it stated “ that 
women are not to be allowed beyond a 
certain mark, and that nothing is to be 
given them to eat of the food belonging to 
the monks, even if they are at the point of 
death from hunger,” not a pleasant pros- 
pect for a female visitor to these monas- 
teries in the depth of winter. 

Furthermore we learnt that a disciple 
of this monk Athanasios was a king, the 
hermit Joseph, a nephew of the celebrated 
Servian emperor Stephen. This king 
ruled over the plain of Thessaly, and was 
induced by the preaching of the monk to 
become a Stylite of Meteora, where from 
his lofty retreat he continued to exercise 
his royal sway over his kingdom. The 
bul! speaks of him as “the very Holy 
King Joseph, most venerable amongst 
monks,” and to one of the documents he 
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signed his name in the. following high- 
flown strain: “John Ouresis Paleologus, 
called according to the divine and angelic 
order, Joseph the Monk.” Heit was who 
first brought into notoriety the Thebaid of 
Stagi, and he it was who founded the 
church on the summit of the rock of Me- 
teora, and made this monastery the central 
head of the religious community, as those 
who ascend to this dizzy height may read 
for themselves on a stone let into the wall 
on the outside of the church and bearing 
the date of 1388. 

Some of the bulls amused us vastly from 
the absurd titles that ecclesiastics of those 
days took to themselves ; a bishop speaks 
of himself as “my humility,” an arch- 
bishop tries to convince the world that he 
thought of himself only as “my medioc- 
rity,” and the term always used to express 
the monasteries we were about to visit was 
always “ our Thebaid.” 

The bishop bade us God-speed when 
we left, and gave us a bundle of introduc- 
tory letters to the superiors of the various 
monasteries, but he expressed only luke- 
warm interest in their welfare. He had 
not so much as visited them, he said, 
though he had lived for years beneath 
their shadow, he was afraid of the ascent 
to them by rickety ladders and nets at- 
tached to ropes. 

I think we were rather glad to find, 
after half an hour’s climb on muleback, 
on reaching the entrance to St. Stephen’s, 
that it was easy of approach, for our feet 
were numb with cold and our courage not 
equal to ascending by a net. The rock 
on which this monastery is built is lower 
than the hill which rises behind it, and a 
chasm which separates them, and which 
has rightly been called “ Chaos,” has been 
bridged over. An ill-favored monk opened 
to us after we had knocked many times, 
and he had shouted many inquiries and 
given us careful scrutiny from a loophole 
above the door, for robbers are not un- 
common yisitors to these parts, who cross 
over from the adjacent Turkish territory. 
He conducted us forthwith to the monastic 
kitchen, where huddled together with 
monks, farm-laborers, and strange visitors 
from the hills, we could thaw. The pot 
was simmering on the fire, and the smoke 
which was intended to escape from a hole 
in the domed roof, hung around and black- 
ened everything, and now and again a 
bright flame lit up the swarthy faces of our 
strange companions, who were seated on 
their haunches gazing listlessly at the fire. 

To her infinite comfort my wife found 
herself admitted into this circle, for two 
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of the mid-air monasteries have in these 
latter days decided to be gallant, and now 
St. Stephen and the Holy Trinity admit 
females within their walls. Two years 
ago King George of Greece visited the 
Meteora with two of his daughters, but 
even for royal maidens the austere monks 
of Varlaam and Meteora would not relax 
the rigor of their rule; in some respects, 
however, they are not such severe misogy- 
nists as their brethren on Mount Athos, 
for they keep a few cocks and hens for 
the production of eggs, and a sheep which 
grazes on the top of Varlaam has somehow 
been guilty of having a lamb. 

That evening we looked from the height 
of St. Stephen down—deep down—a 
thousand feet on to the snow-clad plain of 
Thessaly, and across to the white heights 
of Othrys and Pindus. The window of 
our cell overlooked an abyss of dizzy 
height, and as the air was clear and keen 
a view of surpassing beauty and extent 
was spread before us, but during the night 
the wind howled around us, and shook 
with terrific violence our ill-fitting win- 
dows. The snow turned into rain, and 
we arose next morning to find ourselves 
enveloped in a mist so dense that we 
could not see a yard before us, a miser- 
able mist which never lifted for one instant 
for several days, and which kept us fast 
prisoners within the walls of St. Stephen, 
with nought to do save wander amongst the 
passages of our strange home, and chat 
with the monks in their common room and 
their cells. 

Sophronios, the holy vice-principal, took 
upon himself the duties of host, for the 
superior was absent at the time, and 
a delicate novice, terribly marked with 
smallpox, Koutelos, by name, and aged 
seventeen, was ordered to attend to our 
immediate wants, or rather to appear in 
our bedroom whenever he was not wanted, 
to my wife’s infinite discomfort. He was 
the only young novice in St. Stephen’s, 
in fact the only monk who had not taken 
the vows, except a tottering old man of 
seventy, who looked as if he would not 
live till the days of his probation were 
over. Koutelos constantly impressed upon 
us that he was not bound as yet by any 
vows, and that if he could gain health and 
strength he did not intend to take any. 
In fact, monasticism in Greece is decay- 
ing with such rapidity that no novices can 
be obtained to replace the oider genera- 
tion when they die. 


We dined on the evening of our arrival | 
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tresses and carpets, and with pillows 
against the walls ; there was a projecting 
stone hearth in the centre of one side, on 
which blazed and crackled a fire of wood. 
St. Stephen’s is by rights a cenobite in- 
stitution, that is to say, the monks live 
and eat ina common room, a certain large 
vaulted chamber, with for its floor the 
living rock; but inasmuch as it was as 
chilly as a cavern in a glacier that night, 
we were permitted to have our provisions 
served near the fire. A small table first 
made its appearance, which was to our 
surprise turned upside down; on the in- 
verted legs of this a large round copper 
tray was placed for us to dine off. Our 
food was served to us on nice old copper 
tinned plates, and after much hunting 
knives and forks were found. But Sophro- 
nios helped himself from the dish with 
his fingers, and I think he was wise, for 
knives and forks when cleaned with a 
lick and a wipe on the shirt-tail are luxu- 
ries which can be dispensed with. 

We discussed freely the topics of the 
day, and soon discovered how hateful to 
the monks is the new order of things in 
Thessaly. ‘ Better far was it,” said the 
holy Sophronios, “ when we were under 
no government at all, and when we paid 
black mail to brigands. We had no taxes 
then, now we can scarcely live for them. 
When I first came to the monastery, at 
the age of eleven, it was rich, it had 
lands in Roumania and lands in Bulgaria; 
now these have been taken from us, and 
the land we have around us is burdened 
with taxation.” 

We had an instance of the ill feeling 
between the monks and the powers that 
be that very evening, for after dinner there 
came in, wet to the skin, two Greek sol- 
diers of the “ well-girded ” regiment the 
ebGwvot, whose uniform is the Albanian 
dress, with wide starched petticoats and 
blue fez. Nine of these regiments are 
always kept in Thessaly to guard the fron- 
tier, for they are the best soldiers Greece 
has, having been born and bred in the 
wild mountains. 

The two soldiers looked in a sorry 
plight with their dripping petticoats ; they 
had been up in some of the mountain 
villages in search of brigands, and having 
been overtaken by the snowstorm, they 
had sought a refuge at St. Stephen's. 
They complained to us bitterly that the 
porter had kept them standing for nearly 
two hours in the snow before he would let 
them in; but when we went into the 


with Sophronios in the guest-room, round | kitchen an hour afterwards we found them 
which ran a wide divan spread with mat-| in a much better frame of mind, discuss- 
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ing the contents of the simmering pot, and 
prepared to pass the night wrapped in 
their thick damp cloaks, with their feet 
turned towards the fire. 

Next day we struggled through the 
mist to the various points of interest in 
our elevated quarters amongst the clouds ; 
we went to church once instead of three 
times, as it behoves good monks to do; we 
looked into the common room, where the 
monks were eating their frugal fare with 
shivering teeth, and we inspected the 
knotted rope which hung close to the door, 
and which naughty monks are told to take 
down and hold in their hands in the mid- 
dle of the room whilst the others are en- 
joying their meal; at each knot they have 
to say a prayer with many genuflections, 
instead of partaking of food. We partic- 
ularly requested Sophronios to send for 
us if this humiliating performance was to 
take place during our stay; but unfortu- 
nately no monk was naughty, and our 
curiosity was not gratified. 

These monasteries are just like minia- 
ture villages on the top of the rocks; nar- 
row passages lead from the courtyard or 
village square to the cells, for all the world 
like the narrow streets in some hill-set 
Italian village, half village, half fortress. 
Sophronios kept us most of the afternoon 
in his own dingy cell, asking us absurd 
questions about England and feeding us 
on grapes that had hung from his ceiling 
since August and were now musty; he 
made for us coffee on his own charcoal 
brazier whilst we reclined on his bed, that 
is to say, on a carpet spread on the floor, 
which served him in that capacity; he 
showed us his possessions —some inter- 
esting books and some fine inlaid chests, 
which we coveted, and then laughingly 
produced his “wooden wife,” as these 
monks, who are by no means devoid of 
wit of a low order, call a long and prettily 
carved instrument with a spoon-shaped 
rubber at one end and a carved represen- 
tation of a fish at the other. The use of 
this instrument is to scratch the human 
frame when the vermin decide on making 
their meals in some inaccessible place. 
“T have two wooden wives,” said he jo- 
cosely, when I admired it extremely ; “I 
will give you one.” I accepted the pres- 
ent gladly, remarking as I did so, thata 
wooden wife would be more desirable than 
a living one under those trying and in 
Greece oft-recurring circumstances, inas- 
much as she would never disturb me by 
her own sufferings, and would always be 
awake to perform whatever office I might 
deem necessary. 
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In the church we much admired the 
screen which shuts off the holy table 
from the vulgar gaze, with its open-work 
carving, consisting of foliage, birds, and 
raised flowers, cut out of a light-colored 
wood in the most delicate manner. Some 
day, I feel quite sure, there will be a great 
demand for these Greek carved screens, 
for, as carvings alone, they are lovely, and 
when looked upon as frames to the quaint 
old sacred pictures of the Byzantine 
school, with their silver crowns and limbs, 
they offer a charming novelty for the dric- 
a-brac collectors. 

The mist lent a weird feeling to our sur- 
roundings; out from it would plunge a 
monk hurrying on his way to compline at 
the sound of the wooden gong or seman- 
dron which hangs at the gate of all mo- 
nastic churches, and which, when struck 
with a wooden mallet, sends forth a shrill 
clear sound, as different as possible from 
any Summons to worship we can hear else- 
where; into the mist would charge an un- 
kempt, petticoated Wallachian, three of 
whom act as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the monks of St. Stephen. 
And then Sophronios took fs to the tiny 
cemetery, where dead monks repose for 
three years, until their bones are suffi- 
ciently decayed to be thrown into the 
charnel-house, and this edifice is naught 
but a small building erected over space, 
into which the exumed bones are hurled 
for the wolves and the eagles to extract 
from them whatever virtue the black earth 
may have left. 

Next day we visited the oldest church 
of the monastery, very small and very rich 
in its profusion of quaint old frescoes. 
Report says that the emperor Cantacuzene 
was its founder, but of this we could obtain 
no documentary proof. Finally, after two 
days of enforced imprisonment, and when 
it appeared as if the mist woutd never rise, 
we put on our mackintoshes and obliged 
the holy Sophronios, much against his 
will, to conduct us to the neighboring 
Monastery of the Holy Trinity, a matter 
of no small difficulty in the thick impen- 
etrable atmosphere. 

At the end of a twenty minutes’ scram- 
ble we were somewhat taken aback when 
the holy Sophronios uttered a penetrating 
shriek, and on looking up we saw the faint 
outline of one of those strange pinnacle 
rocks towering above us, from the top of 
which came shrieks in answer to our 
guide’s. Much to my wife’s dispppoint- 
ment they would not let down the net, 
alleging that the floor of the tower in 
which the capstan was worked was too 
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slippery for their feet, and we did not 
press the matter further, being far from 
anxious to take a drop from these high 
latitudes. So, as she had no prospect of 
admittance into Varlaam or the Meteora, 
my wife had to abandon her wish to try 
this novel ascent. What a climb it was, 
too, by the rickety ladders, a series of 
which hung loose on the bare rock, in a 
cleft something like a chimney, and our 
toilsome progress heavenwards was cer- 
tainly up the narrowest and straightest 
path I have ever trodden. 

At an iron trapdoor the superior of 
Holy Trinity was waiting to welcome us 
He is a very stout, jovial old man, too 
stout now to descend by the ladders in the 
chimney, and too heavy for the net, and is 
consequently condemned to pass the rest 
of his days in his aerial kingdom. Our 
visit must have been a perfect godsend to 
him, for he never ceased questioning us 
concerning our country and its peculiar- 
ities. In fact, he got far more out of us 
than we got out of him, for he had but 
little to show us in his monastery, save 
the same conglomeration of buildings con- 
fined in a still*smaller space than those of 
St. Stephen. For Holy Trinity has no 
garden, and covers the whole summit of 
its rock with the monastic buildings, and, 
as our view extended for only a few yards 
before us, we found it impossible to ad- 
mire the scenery with the enthusiasm that 
was required of us. 


The morning of the fourth day showed | 
signs of improvement, and the mist from | 


time to time rolled away sufficiently for us 
to gaze down some hundreds of feet from 
our window at St. Stephen’s, so I started 
off for a tour of the monasteries with 
Koutelos, the novice, as my guide. Never 
shall I forget the wonderful effect pro- 
duced by the clearing away of the mist 
from those curious pinnacles. As we 
approached the monastery of Varlaam it 
suddenly appeared before us upon its 
peak amidst a perfect wilderness of rocky 
needles around which the mist swirled in 
tenacious rings as the wind arose which 
was to free us from our enemy. Each 
needle was of a rich green color after the 
rain, and was garlanded with moss and 
ivy ; on two or three of those were perched 
the monasteries with their red roofs, yel- 
low-stained walls, and tall cypresses ; the 
mountain slopes around us were red with 
the dried leaves of the small oak-trees 
which cover them, the plain of Thessaly, 
which extended beneath us, was flooded 


for miles by the Peneus, and across this | 
expanse of water rose the blue, snow-cov-| committed suicide. 
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ered heights of the classic Pindus. The 
remembrance of such a scene as this is a 
perpetual pleasure. 

A few lusty shouts brought the monks 
of Varlaam to their windows; they beck- 
oned to the ladders, not liking the trouble 
of pulling me up by the net, but I flatly 
refused to attempt an ascent by aid of 
loose ladders hung over a yawning abyss, 
with slippery steps and long stretches be- 
tween each ladder. “If they wish to see 
me,” I told Koutelos to scream, “ they 
must let down the net.” This they at 
length did, and when it had been spread 
on the muddy ground I was fastened into 
it by means of a hook attached to the rope, 
which ran through each of the loops at the 
outer edge of the net, and drew it together 
over my head. Then the signal was given, 
and like a huge fish very much out of water, 
I was drawn up the distance of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in a very few minutes, 
and after being hauled in I was ignomini- 
ously unpacked by a crew of chattering 
monks. 

{ first examined the capstan and the 
rope, which was a stout one, with consid- 
erable interest, and inquired timorously, 
“Do you ever have any accident?” 
“ Never,” was the reply, “for we con- 
stantly test the rope, and when it breaks 
with a load of wood four times the weight 
of a man, we think it time to get a new 
one.” 

Here at Varlaam the superior is rather 
deaf, very ignorant, and almost bedridden. 
1 suppose they found the last superior, 
who decamped with the treasures, too 
clever and too active, so they have chosen 
a complete contrast for his successor. 
The monks of Varlaam were exceedingly 
reticent, and particularly so concerning 
the robbery, about which I was wholly 
unsuccessful in obtaining further informa- 
tion. It would seem almost past belief, 
but, nevertheless, it is a fact, that the 
superior of Varlaam put the following em- 
barrassing question to me, “Where is 
England?” With such slender knowledge 
to work upon I found it almost hopeless 
to explain, but at last, after sundry futile 
attempts, a light shone in his old eyes, 
and he exclaimed, “Ah! now I remem- 
ber; first comes Spain, then France, and 
England on the top of it.” 

Varlaam has a tidy garden of herbs on 
the extreme edge of the rock, with no wall 
to protect the monks engaged in tilling 
it from falling over; nevertheless, they 
assured me that no monk within the rec- 
ollection of the present generation, had 
After visiting the 
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church, rich in frescoes, and the refectory, 
rich in smells, I was ready to be let down 
again, not without unpleasant misgivings, 
I must own, for it requires practice to be 
hurled into space in a net without a 
qualm, and then the downward journey is 
accompanied by so many jerks and twists 
that the bravest of novices in this method 
of travelling must feel relieved when he 
reaches the ground in safety, though it is 
inches deep in mud, and the position of 
hopelessly sprawling in the mire until the 
net is opened, is, to say the least of it, 
undignified. 

Our next visit was to the monks of the 
great Meteora, who are near neighbors to 
Varlaam, and think themselves immeasur- 
ably superior to all the rest, since theirs 
is the chief monastery of the group, where 
the representative synod sits, and before 
the establishment of the present govern- 
ment in Thessaly, theirs was the capital 
of a small monastic republic, correspond- 
ing to that which still exists on Mount 
Athos. In former years these monasteries 
paid only a trifling tribute to the Turks, 
but in other respects they enjoyed com- 
plete autonomy. Some of the papers 
which relate the proceedings of the synod 
in Meteora are very amusing, and prove 
to us that even the holiest of men are 
prone to contentions. The synod decided, 
when two hermits chose to quarrel bitterly 
over the possession of a hole in a rock in 
which to spend their ascetic lives; when 
two monasteries fought for the possession 
of a rocky pinnacle, or for a patch of green 
at the bottom of an abyss, and during the 
latter days of this autonomy the history of 
these monasteries, as told by the minutes 
of the synod, is one of keen jealousies 
and rapid decadence. 

Again | accomplished the ascent by net, 
and with more confidence this time, for | 
saw a monk and a lot of wood go up be- 
fore me, and this time my confidence was 
required to keep myself from bumping 
against the wall. Again the crowd of 
excited monks hauled me in and unpacked 
me, and then after being conducted 
through endless passages, I was safely 
deposited in the guest-chamber to partake 
of refreshments before commencing my 
inspections. 

Everything on the great Meteora is as 
I had found it in the other monasteries, 
only on a much larger scale. The church 
is about three times as large as those in 
the other monasteries, the wooden gong is 
in proportion to the church, and the pic- 
tures of devils and saints which adorn the 
interior are about three times as ghastly. 
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There are cells for at least two hundred 
monks, most of them now falling into 
ruins, for they can only muster about 
twenty in these degenerate days. Of all 
I saw in this vast wandering pile of build- 
ings the kitchen pleased me most; it is 
perched on the extreme edge of the cliff, 
so that the cook has no difficulty with the 
disposal of his rubbish. It is about twenty 
feet square with a steep stone roof open 
at the top, and supported by four columns. 
These columns stand on a platform, where 
the fire is lighted for cooking things on a 
large scale, and I need hardly say that 
now this is seldom used; round this cen- 
tral hearth is a stone dresser for the prep- 
aration of the viands, and all round the 
wall are receptacles for smaller charcoal 
fires for the dishes of inferior importance ; 
of course when built this kitchen was in- 
tended to cook feasts for the whole assem- 
blage of two hundred monks, and grand 
times they must have had. It is an inter- 
esting specimen of medizval culinary 
architecture, but I fear that if they do not 
quickly do something to keep it in repair, 
it will soon be lost to the world ; the monk 
who acted as my cicerone told me that the 
central hearth was only used once a year 
to cook the Easter .Jambs, and that most 
of the charcoal ovens are out of order. 
The refectory of the Meteora is cor- 
respondingly magnificent, being a vast 
domed building of Byzantine architecture 
supported by rows of pillars, and contain- 
ing rows of now unused stone tables, at 
one end of which stands a round marble 
table at which the superior of the superior 
monastery of the Meteora sits in solitary 
grandeur and consumes his food. 

The monks of the great Meteora have 
delightful recreation-grounds ; covered 
walks of considerable extent are provided 
for wet weather, and on a large grass- 
grown plateau, several acres in extent, 
they can enjoy the fresh mountain breezes 
in summer-time. This rock, though just 
like the rest in being perfectly abrupt all 
round, offers on its summit a large area of 
undulating ground, which relieves one 
from the unpleasant sensation of being 
stuck high up in the air on the point of a 
needle. 

No words can give an adequate idea of 
the sea of rocks, as seen from the summit 
of the Meteora. Hard by is the pinnacle 
of the Holy Monastery, towards which we 
bent our steps after being again let down 
in the net from on high; it is built on the 
summit of so tapering a needle that to ob- 
tain space to live in, the monks have 
projected balconies and bow windows all 
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the way round, which gives it the appear- 
ance ofa vast mushroom. We screamed 
at the foot of it for some time, but got no 
response, so we went on our way and 
learned on our return home that it had 
been uninhabited for some time past. An- 
other slender peak goes by the name of 
Aphrodite’s Leg, though I can only attrib- 
ute the choice of this simile to the neces- 
sary ignorance of monks on the subject 
of the female form; it has never been in- 
habited by hermit or by monk, and was 
put there, Koutelos thought, as a perpet- 
ual temptation. Another peak hard by is 
crowned by the Monastery of St. Nicho- 
las, where the monks invited us to ascend 
by a thin rope, used for hauling provisions 
up, the thick one being temporarily dis- 
abled; to this invitation we shouted a 
polite refusal, as also I did, when begged 
to ascend by the ladders, the top half of 
which looked very rickety, as the monks 
draw them up every night for fear of the 
shepherds who are living in a mandra or 
mountain dairy just below. Koutelos, 
however, ran up to speak to a friend of 
his, and as he ascended I thought the re- 
semblance to a blue-bottle climbing a wall 
very remarkable. 

Whichever way we turned in this mar- 
vellous valley of rocks, some new wonder 


met our eyes; here and there, high up on 
the rock-side, we saw cells in which the 
frescoes are still preserved bright and 
clear, but to which there is now no ap- 
proach whatsoever, only the holes in the 
rock are still visible in which the ladders 
were fixed, up which the hermit once 


climbed to his eyrie. Another massive 
rock is perfectly honeycombed with cells, 
and Koutelos told me that in former years 
it was the prison of the monastic repub- 
lic, where refractory monks were confined 
and fed on bread and water; now it is 
quite deserted, save by countless pigeons. 
Another rock just behind Kalabaka has 
on it what the monks are pleased to term 
a natural cross, but requiring an imagina- 
tion to realize as keen as that required to 
see in the above-mentioned rock a resem- 
blance to Venus’s leg. On the summit of 
it they told me the emperor Andronikos 
had his hermitage, and certainly from be- 
low itis easy to see that a monastery once 
stood thereon, for the walls are visible, 
but it has been inaccessible for genera- 
tions. 

Behind this rock nestles a miserable 
village called Kastraki, so placed that in 
winter not a ray of sunlight can penetrate 
into it. Up every cleft and valley we saw 
vultures hovering over some dainty mor- 
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sel, either the carcase of a dead animal, 
or, as I suggested to Koutelos, the bones 
of some dead monk cast forth from on 
high; these uncanny, long-necked crea- 
tures looked very angry with us for dis- 
turbing them in their repast, and with 
hoarse screams retreated to some lofty 
pinnacle; the shepherds of these parts 
make flutes of the leg bones of these birds 
of prey, which sound delightfully sweet 
and bucolic when played on the mountain- 
side. I possessed myself of two of them, 
which rank in my estimation as only sec- 
ond to my “wooden wife” amongst my 
Meteora curiosities. 

On our return to St. Stephen’s, we 
passed close beneath the nunnery of Roo- 
sana, built on a much lower pinnacle than 
the rest, and approached by a wooden 
bridge which looked exceedingly shaky ; 
the nuns have disappeared from this part 
of the world altogether, and the first trav- 
eller whom curiosity tempts to cross this 
bridge, will, I feel confident, end his days 
in the chasm below. We had another 
peep at the Monastery of the Holy Trinity, 
as we neared the end of our day’s tramp, 
and in the clear light of day we investi- 
gated the geography of the place which 
had so much puzzled us the day before in 
the mist, and, at length, wearied with our 
long day, we reached our home just as the 
sun was about toset. Poor Koutelos was 
dreadfully knocked up, owing to a violent 
fit of ague, which had come upon him 
whilst waiting for me in the damp at the 
foot of Varlaam. It is a curious fact that 
intermittent fevers and ague are very 
prevalent on these lofty peaks, and when- 
ever the wind is from the plain of Thes- 
saly, the monks are smitten by the malari- 
ous blast which passes over the villages 
below without doing much serious harm. 

That evening Sophronios and his breth- 
ren were very chatty when I visited them 
in the common room, and were very eager 
to hear my opinion of their famous mon- 
asteries; the conversation then turned 
on miraculous pictures, prophecies, and 
priestly excommunications, which showed 
to us the exceeding superstition of these 
holy men. Their great guide in life isa 
sort of Greek old Moore’s almanac, called 
Agathangelos, which points out to the 
credulous all the lucky and unlucky days, 
all things that are to be avoided and the 
things that you shoulddo. One prophecy 
they brought before our notice amused us 
much ; it states that during the eighties, a 
great European war will take place, that 
the first king of a regenerated Constanti- 
nople will be a Constantine ; and that King 
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George will return to his own place. Some 
ingenious individuals explain this by as- 
serting that the Danish royal family is 
directly descended from the Paleologi, 
and that the crown-prince Constance will 
in the eighties be restored to his ances- 
tral throne. Such is the gossip in vogue 
in a monastic common room, and after 
listening to the story of a robber, whom 
the late superior had excommunicated, 
and who, after death, had turned into a 
vampire, I thought it time to go to bed. 
The following day was exceedingly bril- 


liant, so I took my wife on muleback the 


same round I had been before, that at 
least she might see the exterior of the 
monasteries. At Varlaam we signalled 
the monks, and pointed to my wife, and to 
the net in a very distinct manner; they 
obviously grasped our object in doing so, 
and stood looking down upon us as they 
shook their heads to the imminent danger 
of their tall hats. It was our last and 
brightest day amongst the Meteora; on 
the morrow we bid Sophronios adieu, and 
descended once more to Kalabaka. 

The bishop was delighted to see us 
when we called at “the palace,” and 
begged us to accompany him to his cathe- 
dral, which I am bound to say is one of 
the most interesting medieval Greek 
churches I have seen out of Constantino- 
ple. There, in the outporch, emblazoned 
in large letters and surrounded by quaint 
old frescoes, was the bull of the emperor 
Andronikos, the founder of the church; 
within the nave stood a magnificent pul- 
pit, the gift of the same emperor; it is 
approached on back and front by marble 
steps, the balustrades of which are deco- 
rated with the florid profusion of the By- 
zantine school, and over the centre was an 
octagon dome to cover the preacher, sup- 
ported by verde-antique pillars, which said 
pillars are miracle-working, the bishop 
told us, and water, which has come in 
contact with them has curative powers, and 
is sold to the poor. The belief of Greek 
peasants in these strange waters is re- 
markable ;.the priest, after the celebration 
of the holy mysteries, always washes his 
hands, and this is sold to the poor, who 
drink it eagerly, and firmly believe it does 
them good. 

Behind the screen, rich in wood carving 
and sacred pictures, is the holy table, in 
white marble, in front of the seats for the 
synod, where before the days when the 
hermit king removed the government of 
the monasteries to the Meteora, sat the 
assembly of the Thebaid. This church 
was an interesting and fitting conclusion 
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to our experiences amongst these rocks, 
a sort of sacred oasis in a wild desert, 
which will, I fear, soon lose those asso- 
ciations which bind it to the past, and as 
we traversed the great Thessalian plain, 
we cast many glances back on the peaks 
and pinnacles which had afforded us so 
much interest during our stay amongst 
them. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE OLD EMPEROR AND THE NEW. 


BY KARL BLIND. 


“A NATION'S history contains its re- 
serve of strength.” No one with a true 
insight into the life and the aspirations of 
the German people will, therefore, lightly 
give up the memory of mighty achieve- 
ments of ages past for the present greater 
glorification of a monarch under whom, in 
some degree, a German Empire has been 
restored, 

We are not of yesterday. From the 
martial dawn of our history, when the 
Teutonic name became.the terror of the 
Roman world —to the days when, under 
an elective head called “king of the 
Germans,” a semi-aristocratic, semi-demo- 
cratic commonwealth of paramount power 
in Europe existed, in which a hundred 
republican towns flourished in civic self- 
government, in commerce and art, .and 
which often curbed the arrogance of the 
Papacy — to the time of the Reformation, 
when the world was again freed from the 
yoke of universal Roman dominion, and 
Germany, moreover, went through a great 
though unsuccessful struggle for the im- 
provement of her political institutions — 
down to the Thirty Years’ War, in which 
she poured out her life-blood for the spir- 
itual emancipation of mankind — again, 
last century, in the “second classic 
epoch ”’ of her literature (for she had had 
a first one in her Minne-singers, who were 
followed, in a minor key, by the Master- 
singers)—then in her glorious wars of 
deliverance against Napoleon I., —last, 
but not least, in that great upheaval of 
forty years ago, which aimed at union and 
freedom from the Vosges to the Memel, 
from the Alps and the Adriatic to the 
German Ocean and the Baltic, the nation 
has had no lack of notable deeds in war 
and peace, or of prominent figures either. 
Her empire, albeit finally brought down 
very low by the crimes of her princes, who 
from selfish ambition tore and shattered 
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its cohesion, often in alliance with a for- | 
eign foe, lasted a thousand years — from | 


843 to 1806. And even so late as the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century, Alger- 
non Sidney, no mean authority in such 
matters, still put the freedom of German 
institutions in favorable contrast with 
those of his own country. (“ Discourses 
concerning Government.”) 

A nation’s progress is sometimes 
brought about by strange agencies, in 
curious zigzag lines. The sovereign who 
has been extolled as the founder of Ger- 
man union, was the same who fought with 
an iron hand against the national aspira- 
tions in 1848-49, and who in 1866 ousted 
nearly one-third of the country from the 
German Confederacy. <A ruler of the 
strict “right divine” type, he began his 
career as an extremereactionist. At Ber- 
lin, before that Revolution which first con- 
ferred freedom of the press, the right of 
meeting, and a Parliament upon Prussia, 
he was generally designated as the head 
of the “ Russian party.” In 1825, when 
Nicholas waded to the throne through 
blood, the then prince of Prussia was at 
St. Petersburg. In letters from there 


he admiringly spoke of the “ splendid con- 
duct” of the czar. 

In the “Diaries” of Varnhagen von 
Ense, the diplomatist and friend of Hum- 


boldt, the ditferences are recorded which 
broke out in 1845 between the prince and 
his brother, on the subject of granting 
some kind, however shadowy, of a con- 
stitution, in accordance with the solemn 
royal promise of 1813. The heir pre- 
sumptive fiercely advocated the continu- 
ance of the most unqualified despotism. 
In 1848, it was he who cannonaded to the 
bitter end when the people of Berlin rose 
for the attainment of the simplest civic 
rights and representative government. 
Varnhagen reports that, when the first 
prisoners were brought into the castle 
yard, the prince indignantly addressed 
the soldiers in this way: “Grenadiers ! 
why have you not killed the dogs at 
once?” There wasa terrible scene after- 
wards between the prince and Frederick 
William IV. Varnhagen relates that the 
former called his brother “a spouter and 
a coward.” The king, crying from rage, 
retorted that the prince * merited being 
arrested and brought before a court-mar- 
tial.” Finally, Prince William was urged 
to fly lest he should fall a victim to the 
rage of the people. 

He fledin disguise. In London he lived 
for months as an exile. 
lowed to return on his being elected a 
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member of the Prussian Parliament, and 
after he had written a letter, announcing 
his readiness to respect the new liberties 
of the people. By way of softening public 
opinion, it was given out that he had spent 
his time in England “in the study of 
Parliamentary institutions.” Not many 
months, however, elapsed before he was 
hand and glove with those who carried out 
the State-stroke of November against the 
Prussian Assembly. In May, 1849, he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
royal army whose task was to put down 
the popular governments established in 
Rhenish Bavaria and Baden in support 
of the German National Assembly, then 
threatened by the conspiracy of reaction- 
ary courts. For several months a war 
thus raged, in which a number of pitched 
battles were fought, the Baden army hav- 
ing gone over in mass to the national 
cause. The wrestling ended with the sur- 
render of the last stronghold of the par- 
liamentary and democratic cause, namely, 
of the famed fortress of Rastatt. 

Then began, contrary to what were be- 
lieved to be the verbal terms of the capitu- 
lation, a perfect reign of terror. Although 
prisoners of war, a number of prominent 
leaders—among them W. A. von Triitz- 
schler, a member of the German Parlia- 
ment, Max Dortu, Von Biedenfeld, Heilig, 
Boning, and other officers, together with 
some twenty soldiers, and men of the pro- 
fessional and burgher class — were court- 
martialled and shot. The court-martialling 
went on from July into October, 1849. 
So many captives had been made that all 
the dungeons and otherwise available 
localities which could hastily be prepared, 
were scarcely sufficient. The property of 
the prisoners and of those whe had fled 
was confiscated. The leaders were de- 
prived of their right of citizenship — 
among them the Nestor of the moderate 
constitutional party, Adam von Itzstein, 
who had not taken part in the rising. 
Those condemned, or who had sought 
safety abroad, were sentenced to a joint 
liability for the payment of twelve million 
gulden of “ costs of war.” Such was the 
exodus in consequence of these ghastly 
events, that sixteen years afterwards the 
population of Baden was still less than it 
had been before 1849. 

It was one of the most extraordinary 
changes recorded in history that, years 
after, popularity should have been con- 
ferred upon this same prince. Germany 


| to-day possesses at least something of 
He was only al-| those institutions which were aimed at by 
| the men who had been martyrized in 1848- 
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49; and that fact accounts for the change. 
Even the sad recollections of the consti- 
tutional conflict of 1862-66 faded away 
after a while. During that struggle, Herr 
von Bismarck once threatened the repre- 
sentatives of the people with “having the 
regulations for menials (Gesinde-Ordnung) 
read to them” as a corrective. He and 
his royal master were then spoken of, in 
and out of Parliament, as “ Stratford and 
Charles Stuart.” Nations, asa rule, have 
not very long memories for wrongs done 
tothem. They are easily satisfied, and it 
requires a great deal of monarchical per- 
version to rouse their anger, or even to 
turn them away from those feelings of 
exuberant loyalty to which they are rather 
prone. 

So it came to pass that he who once had 
borne the hated name of “the Grapeshot 
Prince,” he against whom Freiligrath had 
hurled one of the most scathing poetical 
anathemas, was at last fondly spoken of as 
“the Emperor Whitebeard ” —in allusion 
to that Kaiser Frederick the Redbeard, 
who, in the later popular tale, was said to 
sleep entranced in the hill until the day 
came when he would revive the glory of 
the empire. But though the German peo- 
ple readily forgot much, William I., on his 
death-bed, still ordered the decoration, 


founded in remembrance of the sangui- 
nary deeds of 1849, to be placed in his 
grave! 

In the tragic affliction of his successor, 
there has been no stint of sympathy even 
among men holding doctrines at variance 


with dynastic institutions. Martial, but 
not a martinet, the new emperor has given 
his proofs of courage. At the same time 
he is not eager for fresh laurels, but well 
disposed for the maintenance of that peace 
which, in truth, has been the aim and 
object of the German nation and govern- 
ment ever since the signal victory over 
French aggression. In the constitutional 
conflict which brought Prussia to the verge 
of revolution, Frederick III. is said to 
have been averse to the dictatorial sys- 
tem of that “ budgetless government,” for 
which Prince Bismarck himself had after- 
wards to seek a billof indemnity. Against 
an oppressive press ordinance he spoke 
out in terms of protest. In latter years 
the present emperor and his gifted wife 
have occasionally shown marked friendli- 
ness towards an eminent scientist who in 
those Parliamentary struggles had played 
a firm and characteristic part — namely, 
to Dr. Virchow. If general report can be 
trusted, the war undertaken against the 


German Confederacy had also not the as- | 
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sent of the then crown-prince, though he 
bravely led the Prussian troops against 
Austria. In 1870 he, therefore, all the 
more quickly gained the sympathies of 
the southern Germans. 

The war of 1866 had been undertaken 
against the grain of the Prussian people 
itself, whose Landwehr men had in not a 
few cases to be forced intoit. It was the 
most risky undertaking, France and Rus- 
sia lying in wait to step in, if its issue had 
been in any way delayed. The statesman 
who brought on that war, himself said 
years afterwards that “if he had failed, 
the very women of Berlin would have 
killed him with their brooms.” In the 
Reichstag he more than once recently 
avowed that it was a “fratricidal war” 
(Bruderkrieg) Owing to the national 
disruption which was its result, the Man 
of December and his minister Lavalette 
imagined that Germany was now hope- 
lessly cut up into “three stumps” (¢vois 
troncons), and that France would have it 
her own way. So the Luxemburg ques- 
tion first came up, like sheet lightning ; 
and then the terrible storm of 1870-71. 
Fortunately the south-Germans stood true 
to the cause of the Fatherland, in spite of 
fratricidal precedents. They did not aim 
a ‘stab at the heart” of Prussia, as the 
Italians had been bidden to do against 
Austria. They valiantly fought, under the 
leadership of the crown-prince, for \the 
common country. The rapidity with which 
decisive victories were thus won, pre- 
vented Count Beust from carrying out his 
traitorous schemes in concert with the 
Duc de Gramont and Napoleon III. In 
1878, Prince Gortschakoff sought to act 
in collusion with France against the Ger- 
man Empire. Fortunately, the Austrian 
government then did also not remember 
1866, but entered into an alliance which 
has ever since been a guarantee of peace. 

After the accession of Frederick III., 
his former utterances have been ran- 
sacked, from the days of his early corre- 
spondence with Queen Victoria and the 
prince consort down to recent times. 
Many have gathered hope therefrom. 
Men do not easily cease to put their trust 
in princes. There are some facts to the 
credit of the new monarch. When monu- 
ments were unveiled for Schleiermacher, 
the philosophical theologian, and for 
Baron Stein, or when the Humboldt Cen- 
tenary was celebrated, the then crown- 
prince joined in the manifestations in 
words showing contact with the more 
progressive ideas of the age. In the case 
of Humboldt, it must not be forgotten, 
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political views of that man of light and 
leading in science had come out after his 
death, which utterly shocked the retro- 
grade parties. The absolutist parole go- 
ing round in those days was, that “ the 
court had nourished a snake at its bosom.” 
All this did not prevent the crown-prince 
from doing proper honor to Humboldt, 
who, down to his last days, had gloried in 
the remembrance of the French Revolu- 
tion as a great act of popular emancipa- 
tion. 

Great interest has always been taken 
by the present emperor in the communal 
affairs of Berlin. In its town council a 
number of Progressist leaders hold seats. 
Under the administration of these ad- 
vanced Liberals, the German capital is 
known to be one of the best regulated —a 
perfect model in its way. In politics, it 
has kept steadfastly to the Fortschritt 
creed. Hence frequent attacks in gov- 
ernment journals, which disgraced them- 
selves by speaking of the “ Progressist 
ring.” Now, there is a letter dated Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1883, and addressed to the town’s 
authorities, in which the crown-prince ex- 
pressed “his full acknowledgment of the 
intelligent and thoughtfully systematic 
care which the civic administration de- 
votes both to the physical welfare and the 
intellectual and moral culture of the popu- 
lation.” He added: “ Wherever I found 
an opportunity for visiting institutions of 
the town, I have always been filled with 
lively satisfaction by the success achieved, 
which I had occasion to observe.” 

In regard to the intolerable claims of 
the Papacy, there is a letter of his of 
1878, when he acted asa regent. He then 
wrote to Leo XIII. that “the demand to 
have the constitution and the laws of 
Prussia altered in accordance with the 
Statutes of the Roman Catholic Church 
cannot be acceded to by any Prussian 
monarch, because the independence of 
the kingdom, whose maintenance has been 
entrusted to me for the present as an her- 
itage of my forefathers and as a duty to- 
wards my country, would suffer a diminu- 
tion if the free movement of its legisla- 
tion were to be subordinated to a power 
standing outside of it.”” At the same time, 
Prince Frederick expressed a hope con- 
cerning a mutual spirit of conciliation. 

As a Freemason, in 1883, he gave a 
toast to “ Enlightenment and Progress,” 
declaring: “ Our time demands light and 
intellectual improvement. However dear 
existing institutions may have become to 
us, we must not uphold them simply be- 
cause we have received them by way of 
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tradition, as a thing we are accustomed to. 
Therefore, let the parole be, not to stand 
still, but, Progress!” In the same spirit 
he made it a point, a few years ago, to be 
present ata lecture of the Berlin School 
Board councillor, Mr. Cauer, in honor of 
the humanitarian philosopher and poet 
Lessing, the friend of Mendelssohn. That 
was at amoment when the vile anti-Semite 
agitation raged most fiercely. In the lec- 
ture itself weighty blows were dealt out to 
the Stécker party. The crown-prince, to 
all appearance, enjoyed it extremely. It 
is to his honor that he has repeatedly 
shown his contempt for a rowdy move- 
ment of intolerance and for medizvalist 
atrocities, which he regards as a disgrace 
to a so-called age of high civilization. 
The impotent rage of the Stécker gang 
may be gathered from the fact of placards 
having been found recently on some trees 
and houses at Charlottenburg, with the 
inscription: “ The Jews’ Emperor, Fred- 
erick Cohn!” Itis said that the object 
of this lampoon had one of the placards 
brought up to him, and felt amusement 
thereat. 

The empress herself, who holds in these 
matters the same enlightened views as her 
husband, is the object of persistent depre- 
ciation on the part of the bigots and abso- 
lutists. She is known to take a hearty 
interest in the bettering of the condition 
of womankind, as well as in the improve- 
ment of the lot of the poor. Scientific 
and artistic affairs she follows earnestly 
and with much taste. To her, Dr. Schlie- 
mann, the famed discoverer, dedicated one 
of his last great works. The foreign pol- 
icy of England as well as of her adopted 
country she studies with intelligent atten- 
tion, All this has not shielded her against 
invidious attacks ; but she may find satis- 
faction in the knowledge that the group 
from which they proceed, is one not in har- 
mony with the progressive mind of Ger- 
many. 

To Dr. Simson, the president of the 
Imperial Court of Justice, the present em- 
peror once said: “I have seen war, and I 
must tell you that itis the greatest duty, 
if possible, to avoid war.” He evidently 
wishes to be a prince of peace, if France 
will only act upon the dictates of reason, 
and if the czar will not pursue a headlong 
policy of masterfulness. Royal marriages 
do not concern us very specially ; but is it 
not absurd that a German Kaiser’s daugh- 
ter should not be free to bestow her hand 
upon a German prince of her personal 
predilection, whilst Russian czars and 
| grand dukes, often for political purposes, 
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have chosen partners for life among Ger- 
man princesses ? 

As to her western neighbor, Germany, 
for so many centuries encroached upon, 
was at last driven to resume that true nat- 
ural frontier which is clearly and visibly 
indicated by the range of mountains, as 
well as by the ancient history, the race, 
and the language of Alsace-Lorraine. It 
is to the advantage of France herself, 
whose republic was established through 
the victories of Germany, that no false 
hopes should be raised. That republic 
can only live if it gives up all thoughts of 
revenge. Any other course will bring 
upon it a new dictatorship, a loss of its 
liberty, and, finally, another merited de- 
feat. Meanwhile, by a faultless decree, 
the new German ruler has shown that he 
means firmly to maintain the boundary set 
by the Peace of Frankfort. 

Those who have closely studied German 
affairs were convinced years ago —and 
the writer of these pages has often given 
utterance to that opinion — that, with the 
accession of the present emperor, the Zgo 
et rex meus policy would lead to a friction 
threateningarupture. This prevision has 
been confirmed quickly enough. In the 
midst of a fatal illness, and with matters 
complicated by the would-be overbearing 
conduct of the heir-apparent, the first signs 
have come of a portentous strife. Our 
owr desire in this crisis has been “ noth- 
ing to extenuate or aught set down in 
malice.” Whilst continuing to hold prin- 
ciples which those quarrels cannot affect, 
and whilst ready to acknowledge any good 
done by friend or adversary, by popular 
leader or prince, our heart’s wish is always 
for the progressive freedom, the real and 
larger union, the social welfare, and the 
national strength of the Fatherland. 


From The Natioral Review. 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH is one of the 
few contemporary German authors who 
may be said to be really known outside 
the confines of his Fatherland. The 
names of other writers are familiar to lit- 
erary students, but his alone is current, 
even to the person popularly called the 
‘general reader.” The cause for this lies, 
In a great measure, in the fact that Auer- 
bach, in his “ Black Forest Tales,” opened 
out an almost new branch of literature, 
one on which he certainly impressed a 
new character, and one that could be read 
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with pleasure, even by foreigners, a tribute 
which cannot always be paid to German 
novels. In any case, be the causes what 
they may, the fact remains; and hence in 
England, too, some interest may be felt in 
becoming better acquainted with the man. 
His nature and character are not such as 
we like less when we learn to know them 
better, too often the case, unhappily, of 
late, as the result of memoirs and auto- 
biographies. On the contrary, intimate 
knowledge shows how earnest was this 
writer, how high and serious were his 
aims, how single-minded — almost child- 
like —his character. It had ever been 
Auerbach’s intention to write his auto- 
biography when the evening of life should 
come. Asa mere youth the idea was al- 
ready present, yet notwithstanding, and 
most unfortunately, the purpose remained 
unfulfilled. When composing the first 
chapters, death unexpectedly laid its hand 
upon the writer and stopped his pen for- 
ever. But even on his death-bed Auer- 
bach had time to recall this life-long wish, 
and dictated a message to his old true 
friend and namesake Dr. Jacob Auerbach 
of Frankfurt-on-Main, with whom for over 
fifty years he had corresponded intimate- 
ly, desiring that, in place of his autobiog- 
raphy, these letters should be published. 
His wish has been fulfilled, exactly as he 
desired it, with the omissions and restric- 
tions ordered by him, and the German 
reading world has a memorial of their au- 
thor doubtless far truer than the proposed 
autobiography, written after the lapse of 
time, colored with the remembrance of 
old age, could possibly have been. The 
two goodly volumes that contain these 
letters are not rapid reading. They are 
too full of thought for that, they touch 
topics too profound and deep. Auerbach 
was a man whose chief interests were 
turned inward. No petty gossip, few day- 
by-day incidents, fill up his epistolary 
communications. They are rather occu- 
pied with thoughts suggested by the 
events, with the ethical and philosophical 
conclusion to be thence deduced. Of the 
many personal comments that occur, none, 
perhaps, strike more at the very root of 
Auerbach’s being than this, which he 
wrote when mortal illness first overtook 
him: “I was, and am to this day, a homo 
novus in the world, all appearances and 
institutions are new to me, and I search 
after their final cause. Herein consists 
the central point of my professional pecul- 
iarity, whose nature has been denoted as 
naiveté, and from out this central factor 
I have formed that which I have created, 
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for all life was to me as new as it was 
holy.” And this sense.of newness no 
custom could dull in this gentle, childlike 
spirit. The advent of ‘spring; the song of 
the lark, the smell of the: upturned earth 
in the fields, was as delightiyl to the vet- 
eran as tothe boy. His whole life was one 
of praise and thanksgiving: to his Maker, 
not formulated in Pharisaic prayers, but 
ever present, ever active, as the ground- 
tone of his being, the music of his life. 
So genuine and spontaneous a nature 
naturally possessed the child’s love of 
communication. It never occurred to 
Auerbach that what was interesting to 
himself, what concerned himself, should 
not also be of interest and concern to 
others. He gave freely, but was as willing 
to receive freely, and to life’s end he could 
not comprehend why people called him 
vain on this account. And, indeed, in his 
case it was not vanity that made him com- 
municative, it was rather a too high and 
trusting idea of his fellow-men, to whom 
he, in his turn, would as readily have 
given the sympathy and the interest he 
expected to find in them. Of course he 
did not always find it; of course, too, men 
laughed at his naive trustfulness, and 
abused his kindness. The modern ideal 
man and woman are reticent. We are 


only interested in psychological develop- 


ments when we find them between the 
covers of a book ; to study them ¢# corpore 
vili is held bad form or dull, and hence 
Auerbach, with his good-natured garru- 
lousness, was specially out of place when 
in his later years he moved to Berlin, 
where, above all, the buttoned-up ideal 
prevails, and people are not psychically 
confidential because they have little psyche 
toconfide. Military rigorism and subtle 
feelings cannot go hand in hand with the 
mass of the people. Well for Auerbach, 
therefore, that then and always he had one 
true friend, whose ears were ever open to 
listen to his voice, whose interest was ever 
ready for all he had totell. The letters 
to Dr. Auerbach are a perfect repertory 
of all that ever moved the writer’s heart, 
that ever raised his soul. They are, in- 
deed, a kind of general confession, such 
as all true autobiography should be, but 
rarely is. Here we learn to know Auer- 
bach, from the days of his struggling but 
hope-filled boyhood, to his sadder man- 
hood, his lonely oldage. Once, when little 
over twenty, he wrote to his friend, saying 
how he had resolved that he would always 
and often communicate with him, so that 
in spirit at least they might live on to- 
gether, adding, “I wrote to you also from 
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egoistic reasons, for in future days I want 
to find in my letters to you the milestones 
of my life.” 

Berthold Auerbach was born (28th Feb- 
ruary, 1812) in the little Black Forest 
village of Nordstetten, the youngest of a 
family of eleven. His parents were 
wealthy at the time of his birth, and it was 
expected that Berthold would enjoy all 
educational advantages. He was destined 
for the Jewish priesthood, and at thirteen, 
according to Hebrew custom, was initiated 
into the ceremonies of his religion. While 
pursuing his theological studies, his par- 
ents lost their wealth, and he was thrown 
more or less on his own resources. He 
managed to continue his education, how- 
ever, though the struggle was often hard 
and keen. Some of the first letters date 
from this period, and make us acquainted 
with the earnest, true, and study-loving 
youth. Already we find him interested in 
Spinoza, and it was probably his studies 
of this great Jewish thinker that led him 
to abandon the idea of a narrow rabbinical 
career, and to devote himself to wider 
humanistic studies. At the same time, 
he never, by act, separated himself from 
the ranks of Israel; he remained a Jew in 
sympathy to his life’s end, and was buried, 
by his own wish, in the Jewish graveyard 
of Nordstetten. He early recognized the 
futility of petty creed distinctions for the 
true wide thinker, and left formalism of 
any kind to those who love the letter 
rather than the spirit. He was a nature 
worshipper, like Wordsworth, a humanist 
in the fullest sense of the word, like the 
great thinkers of the renaissance. “ Hu- 
manism,” he once wrote to his friend, 
“is like the mathematical line, ze., the 
truest thing that is, and which yet is no- 
where extant in reality. Yet everything 
must be measured by it. Still, even here 
we must practise resignation, vés-a-vis of 
reality.” 

Like most German students, Auerbach 
wandered from one university to another, 
now following a course of studies at Mu- 
nich, now at Heidelberg, now at Tiibingen. 
Those were the times before ’48, when 
Germany was sunk in a despotism of 
petty sovereigns and princelings, of which 
we in England can form no notion, and 
when the most elementary ideas of free- 
dom were absent. Auerbach, ever a lover 
of genuine, steady progress in the best 
sense of the term, like most of the 
students, was a rebel against this all- 
quenching authority, and was suspected 
of subversive ideas, on which account he 
was rusticated in one university, and at 
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another time was confined for two months | Auverbach’s interest should but deepen in 


ina fortress. His participation in polit- 
ical revolt was, however, more apparent 
than real, for he was too much of a,philos- 
opher, had too intimate a knowledge of 
the necessarily slow process of change, to 
believe in the efficacy of any violent revo- 
Jution. But in those days, in Germany, it 
was only needful to have some feature of 
the face which happened to be distasteful 
to the police official of the place, in order 
to be subjected to a confinement on sus- 
picion, for which no reason was ever as- 
signed. Meanwhile, the real Auerbach, 
not Auerbach of police imagination, was 
far more occupied with falling in and out 
of love than with politics, his open heart 
making him peculiarly susceptible to the 
tender passion ; and he was, further, earn- 
ing his literary spurs by reviewing in one 
of the leading: periodicals of the time. 
Before he was twenty-four he was thus 
gaining a fair livelihood, and in 1836 he 
issued his first independent work, a pam- 
phlet, entitled “ Judaism and Modern Lit- 
erature,” a work omitted later from his 
collected writings, but too characteristic 
of its author to be wholly passed over. It 
speaks the sentiments of which all his life 
long he was the champion, and alas! 
needed to be, seeing that during his life- 
time, barbarism, in the shape of religious 
persecution, grew rather than declined, in 
his fatherland. The little work was a 
courageous, noble attempt to preach to 
deaf ears and hardened hearts a fact which 
should be a mere commonplace, namely, 
that the Jews are not active enemies 
to the Christian religion, and that they 
are as good patriots as other religious 
branches of a community. “As the rela- 
tion to the antique forms the esthetic 
measuring-rule of contemporary culture,” 
he writes, “‘so the relation towards the 
Jews forms the ethical. As the Bible, 
translated into every living speech, has 
become the medium and departing point 
of language and culture development, in 
the same manner the scattered Jewish 
race has engrafted itself into all nationali- 
ties, a living testimony of the humanistic 
ideas inherent in all peoples.” Even in 
these days, when dependent on literature 
for his subsistence, he notes his resolve 
not to become a professional scribbler, 
nothing shall flow from his pen that does 
not spring from his soul — that, he says, 
would be lowering his highest good — and 
he kept his resolve till his last day, though 
the temptations to break it were many. 


While thus occupied with broad human- | 
istic questions it was very natural that | 





| the great Jewish. thinker, who also strug- 


gled .himself free from- rabbinical dogma- 
tism, and who-in his-person adumbrates 
the development of-the Jéws to philosoph- 
ical freedom and cosmopolitan citizenship 
in the history-of -mankind; the thinker 
who thirsted after truth, and who rewarded 
mankind for the obloquy-they heaped upon 
him by works .of immortal wisdom. Al- 
ready, while in prison, Auerbach had com- 
menced a work called “Spinoza: the Life 
of a Thinker,” intended, at the time, to be 
part of a series of Jewish tales to be issued 
under the collective name of “ The Ghet- 
to.” Here the life story and the tenets of 
Spinoza are told in the form of a-novel, 
and a lively picture is given of the man 
and philosopher. The Spanish persecu- 
tions are introduced, the love of Spinoza 
for a Christian maiden, the daughter of 
his master, Van der Ende, his renuncia- 
tion of Judaism, his excommunication by 
the Synagogue, his refusal to embrace 
Christianity, his studies of Talmud and 
Cabbala, which led him to comprehend 
the nullity of all theological endeavors, 
and landed him in the haven of indepen- 
dent, unshackled thought. In the end he 
dies of consumption, and in one of his 
fevered sleeps, sees a vision of Ahasue- 
rus, the wandering Jew, who comes to his 
bedside, kisses him, and says: “Oh, my 
son, thou art come to be a saviour of man- 
kind, and me, too, thou wilt save. Those 
who are of thy race have rejected thee; 
those who are not of thy race have be- 
trayed thee; they have embittered thy 
sweetest feelings ; but thou, thou knowest 
no anger, thou hast rewarded them with 
the truth.” 

The book, whether regarded as the work 
of so young a man, or by itself, is a re- 
markable one, and none the less because 
the form in which it was clad may be 
regarded as unfortunate. A novel must, 
after all, appeal mostly to the mass of 
readers, yet Auerbach has here, in novel 
form, attempted to give a serious exposi- 
tion of a philosophical system. Conse- 
quently he lets his hero expound the 
quintessence of his views in the course 
of conversation, and this, too, in his 
own words, borrowed from the “ Ethics ” 
and the “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” 
Hence arises an impossible admixture 
of book style and lifelike conversation, 
which, from a critical point of view, can 
but be condemned, since no person speaks 


| as he expresses himself in writing. This 


philosophical language and thought is in- 
consistent with the plastic pictures of con- 
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temporary Jewish life and customs with 
which the novel is diversified, and with 
the love-story that runs through it. Yet 
as a study of Spinoza’s character it is 
excellent, and Auerbach was the more 
fitted to his task, since, like his hero, he 
too had grappled with the Judaic prob- 
lems and emancipated himself from their 
fetters to that freedom from prejudice 
which is the peculiar prerogative of all 
Hebrew minds, and is inherent in the very 
nature of their creed, so singularly free 
from all mythology. Like Spinoza, Auer- 
bach had passed from the Talmud to 
Christian philosophy, and was able to con- 
ceive, in his own person, the psychologi- 
cal processes gone through by his brother 
in race. Hence he was able tosolve much 
that had been till then a riddle to purely 
Christian minds who had not had his pre- 
vious preparation. But where the psy- 
chological interest steps into the Noe 
ground, the work is less attractive to the 
generalreader. Neither is it always quite 
successful from the philosophical point of 
view, as, for example, when Auerbach at- 
tempts a fusion with the system of Des- 
cartes. In any case, to pass from the 
realms of pure thought to romance-writing 
is a demand too heavy upon the reader’s 
attention. Still, we repeat, as a whole, the 
book is remarkable, as, indeed, its trans- 
lation into every European language, its 
many editions, testify. It was a favorite 
work with Auerbach, and written from his 
deepest soul. He tells his friend — 

Dear Jacob, I cannot mention to you what 
Spinoza has been to me, what it is. A holy 
awe seized me as I thought of the man, brought 
him before me. Have you never read how 
Klopstock felt when he wrote his ‘‘ Messias ”’? 
Well, I felt like that, so godlike and great 
does this prophet uprise before me. Often I 
guided my pen in trembling, for I feared to 
make him too human, and yet, again, I was 
forced to absorb myself wholly in the idyllic 
depths of his life. If only I were a better 
mathematician I should have depicted better 
his firmness of character, absolute as a math- 
ematical demonstration. You can scarcely 
conceive my happiness while writing this book, 
and yet I lacked often, nay almost always, the 
nervus rerum. For weeks I had not a farthing 
in my pockets, and my stupid love affair in 
my head; besieged by duns, cited to appear 
in court, bothered by family and personal 
affairs, I yet was able to withdraw into my 
work and forget everything. This Spinoza is 
my literary va dangue, and yet I wish I could 
rewrite it all, but the printer’s devil was upon 
me, as usual. I need not ask you to read the 
book soon, and scon, soon to send me your 
unprejudiced opinion. 


A little later he expresses to the same 
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| friend his proud joy in being able, with 
this biography, to engrave his own name 
upon the pedestal of one of the greatest 
of Israel’s sons. For this is a strong 
point in Auerbach’s mental constitution, 
that though he had entirely freed himself 
from the Jewish ritual, he yet always re- 
mained a Jew in sympathy, and his great- 
est endeavor was to raise his people in 
the esteem of that section of the German 
nation — unhappily too large — that treats 
them so barbarously and misjudges them 
so cruelly. For Auerbach was a thinker 
rather than a poet, and all his writings 
were the outcome of the intellect, not of 
the fantasy. 

In Spinoza Auerbach had depicted the 
Hebrew martyr, who finds in his own 
heart the peace of which the world would 
deprive him. In contrast he sought to 
depict a vacillating unsteady nature, too 
weak to free itself from Judaism, yet un- 
able to remain happy in its limits. This 
character lay to need fim the person of the 
Silesian epigram-poet Ephraim Kuh, a 
contemporary of Moses Mendelssohn and 
Lessing, and known to both. The story, 
which ends in the madness of the hero, is 
a painful one, and though it contains many 
excellent passages, such as descriptions 
of Jewish ceremonials, explanations of the 
deeper meaning hidden under their sym- 
bols, profound reflections concerning the 
position of the Jews and their attitude 
towards contemporary politics, yet, as a 
whole, the work is disjointed and as in- 
complete as the mind of its unfortunate 
protagonist. After writing this book 
Auerbach commenced a complete transla- 
tion of Spinoza, and a more serious biog- 
raphy of the philosopher, in which he 
cleared up several errors of fact. In this 
way he became saturated with the Spinoza 
spirit, which never left him, and appears 
in all his writings, even the most unlikely. 
Nor is Auerbach, by any means, the only 
contemporary German upon whom Spi- 
noza has had an influence, as is proved by 
Goethe. Indeed, he has been a power 
over others of the greatest writers, the 
finest spirits of Germany, and exerts no 
small influence to this hour, both in oppo- 
sition to and in harmony with the modern 
pessimistic philosophy. Schopenhauer 
even was a great admirer of Spinoza. 

Feeling and ideas are the primary 
motors in Auerbach, plastic expression 
and pictoral representation the secondary. 
He was, therefore, no realist, he saw all 
things in life more with his mental than 
his physical eye. Hence his views on 





every-day questions, as given in his letters, 
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though often full of interest, pregnant with 
suggestiveness, are one-sided and incom- 
plete. To his last day he was impression- 
able as a child. “You know,” he writes 
to his friend in 1840, ‘*how much I live 
in the moment, perhaps too much so. 
Everything that I work up poetically, that 
I create within me, finds its Alpha and 
Omega in the circle in which I happen to 
be moving.” And again many years later 
this self-criticism recurs : “ I have thought 
so often concerning the twists and turns 
of life, have re-lived, re-felt them mentally, 
and have come to the belief that I shall 
never learn to prevail over circumstances. 
Subjective excitement gets the better of 
all the normal rules laid down by myself. 
..+ You may laugh at me, dear Jacob, 
that I still occupy myself with such intro- 
spective fancies, like a schoolgirl, but I 
cannot help it. Perhaps that is another 
of my weaknesses.” 

It was in 1843 that Auerbach first struck 
the vein which best suited his powers. 
Already in 1841 he tells his friend, “1 
have written three Black Forest tales 
that give me real pleasure.” They met 
with instant and generous success. Here, 
among a people not restless for change, 
not engulfed in the modern rush of ex- 
istence to which Auerbach could never 


become reconciled, in which he never felt 
at home, he found a congenial sphere for 
his activity. These village tales are by 
far the most genuine, spontaneous, and 


artistic of his creations. In these tales 
he has depicted the simple incidents of 
the everyday life of the Black Forester, 
with all the peculiar traits which still make 
this folk an individual people, and which 
were yet more strongly marked before the 
construction of the wonderful railway that 
now intersects the once secluded valleys. 
There are no stirring adventures in these 
tales ; no art has been employed to round 
a finished plot; they are by no means al- 
ways well-proportioned, and they are at 
times verbose and diffuse. Still these very 
defects help to render them yet truer, for 
they reflect the peculiarities of the peas- 
ant heroes, who are uncouth and boorish, 
whose words come slowly and deliber- 
ately, who are apt to digress in conversa- 
tion, to whom time is no object, and our 
modern hurry a thing unknown. Some- 
times pathetic, sometimes humorous, these 
Stories show different aspects of human 
life and character as they manifest them- 
selves in the narrow framework of a ham- 
let. They are a series of genre pictures, 
developed with minutie of detail. The 
language is simple, such as the peasant 
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would speak, and the idiomatic peculiari- 
ties of the Black Forest dialect are care- 
fully preserved. This employment of 
dialect has, however, with true artistic 
feeling on the part of the author, not been 
exaggerated to the point of weariness. 
He only puts it in here and there to keep 
before our memory that it is peasants who 
are speaking, and thus sharpens the out- 
line of their native idiosyncrasies. His 
grasp of character and poetic insight into 
psychological motives are very remark- 
able. In Auerbach’s pages we indubitably 
get at the feeling of this peasant popula- 
tion, even if, as is mostly the case, the 
author a little idealizes his personages. 
He does not, however, do this in the direc- 
tion of building up an artificial Arcadia, 
he falls into no falsetto tone, it is rather 
his lack of true realistic grasp that leads 
him astray now and again, his philosophy 
and philosophical standpoint that run away 
with him. “ Dutch pictures painted ona 
Spinoza canvass,” is the acute remark of 
a German writer on Auerbach’s village 
tales, and on this criticism no improve- 
ment can be made. The honest objec- 
tivity that would suppress nothing, add 
nothing to the truth as it presented itse} 
to Auerbach’s mind, was in intimate con- 
nection with Spinoza’s confession of faith. 
Auerbach’s master in world-wisdom has 
maintained that we should neither deplore, 
nor despise, nor ridicule the actions of 
mankind, but learn to comprehend them, 
that we can examine them and their mo- 
tives just as well as though it were a 
question of geometrical lines and surfaces. 
To treat his themes in this scientific mode 
was Auerbach’s endeavor; he did not 
write down to the populace, but tried to 
draw them up to him, tried to teach them 
to regard things from a higher point of 
view. With respect to the matter of lan- 
guage of these village tales, it is enough 
to say that the brothers Grimm, when 
compiling their * Dictionary of the Ger- 
man Language,” frequently consulted 
them as a perfect storehouse of good, hon- 
est German words and phrases, to show 
that Auerbach had hit off to the life the 
speech of the peasantry. Though often a 
trifle affected in his phraseology when 
penning observations and reflections, or 
when putting language into the mouth of 
the better classes, he nearly always, in the 
case of the peasantry, lets them use words 
and phrases such as he has actually heard 
from their lips. 

From 1843 to 1879 Auerbach was busy 
writing rustic tales on the lines indicated 
above, though in the longer novels issued 
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between 65 and ’75, “The Country 
House on the Rhine,” “ On the Heights,” 
and “ Waldfried,” the village tale is rather 
episodic than independent. But at the 
last Auerbach abandoned these more am- 
bitious, less successful attempts, to return 
to his best sphere. It is characteristic 
of him, however, that he did not care 
to rest satisfied in the one genre of pro- 
duction in which he had hit the public 
taste. Hence, for years, he would write 
plays, though they met with no success 
whatever, though his talents were pecul- 
iarly unfitted for the concise expression of 
dramatic incidents, for the building up 
and solution of a dramatic problem. “1 
may say that with every new thing | 
write, I attempt something new, I venture 
something,” he tells his friend in 1850. 
“IT shall never consent only to repeat 
what is easy to me, and what is popular. 
The public would like to tie us down to a 
circle of figures and emotions, such as 
they identify with our name. I do not 
care. What is once done, is finished for 
me, and I believe that, owing to this in- 
nate tendency alone, I shall be saved 
from mannerism.” 

The scenes of the first village tales 
were laid in Auerbach’s native village, 
and in the preface of the opening story he 
says that it is his intention to depict an 
entire hamlet, so to speak, from the first 
house to the last; as in Balzac’s novels, 
the same figures recur in various stories, 
and we thus continue the narrative of 
their lives. The series, begun as genre 
pictures, end as tragedies of folk-life. 
After showing us country life in its stag- 
nation, he further depicts the influence 
exercised by railways and modern civiliza- 
tion, the discontent that has seized even 
the peasant, the desire to escape from 
Prussian military rigorism, the tendency 
to emigrate, the constant outlook towards 
America as the Promised Land, where a 
man may develop his individuality after 
the manner that liketh him best. The 
change is the more remarkable since 
Auerbach, who began life as a Liberal, 
ended it as more or less of a Conservative, 
a Conservative, that is to say, in the En- 
glish rather than the German acceptation 
of the term. The latter would imply a 


love of despotism such as never has ex-| 


isted, never can exist in England. “If I 
survey my activity,” he writes in 1870, 
always to the same friend, “I see that I 
have ever striven to give the so-called 
upper classes a better conception of the 
so-called lower. And now? now one 
should strive to show the people that all 
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| capitalists and educated men are not 
| worthless and selfish persons. In that 
which is called the social question, the 
pe problem of the modern world cul- 
minates, and here the road must be opened 
| to comprehension from above and below.” 
Ever keeping in view the philosophic 
|ideal of the homo liber, he had moments 
of deep despair of humanity, as he watched 
the Nihilist excesses, the crass material- 
ism, the low-toned frivolity that had taken 
possession of his nation in consequence 
of the military success that had made them 
téte montée after 1870. “Is the history 
of mankind and its progress but the his- 
tory of Sisyphus?” he once cries in de- 
spair. But these black moments were 
of rare occurrence. Auerbach’s nature 
was too wholesome, too philosophically 
trained, to founder on shoals and quick- 
sands which his reason told him were not 
of permanent duration. [It was only his 
intense love of humanity that led him mo- 
mentarily astray. “1 can maintain unto 
the hour of death,” he writes, “ that I only 
sought after good with the whole of my 
being and my thinking, and only this was, 
and is, my error, that I ever and every- 
where gave the full stake of life, and, 
therefore, also demanded it from others. 
It is that which has, with truth, been called 
my fanaticism, for to others good and evil 
is not truly a serious matter; they do all 
things with indifference.” 

That such a nature should be a loving 
one follows as a matter of course, and 
throughout his earlier letters it is pathetic 
to read his constant yearning after a love, 
a home of his own. A variety of circum- 
stances had long made this impossible, 
but in 1846 he is able to announce his en- 
gagement to his friend. The woman of 
his choice remained his one and true love 
throughout his life, although the union 
was cut short after a brief year, and Auer- 
bach found himself once morealone. His 
wife died in childbed, leaving him a baby 
boy, who became his favorite son, because 
he was the child of his love. It was dur- 
ing the Revolution of ’48 that Auerbach’s 
crushing sorrow came upon him. For 
months he could not write even to his 
heart's friend. “I will try to work,” he 
says after a long lapse of time, “but I 
fear nothing will come of it. Even pro- 


ducing no longer gives me pleasure. And 
what is all this compared to the great 
| political movements that are deciding the 
fate of our whole civilization? . . . My en- 
tire being is once more put in question, it 
is far worse than in the days of youthful 
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storm and miserable solitude.” 
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wound cicatrized, of ccurse, as every 
wound will, but it never healed, and the 
memory of his beloved was ever beside 
Auerbach, even though later he married 
again, to give himself a home and his 
child a mother. This second marriage, 
unfortunately, was scarcely a congenial 
one. His wife, who was a sister of the 
author who hides his personality under 
the pseudonym of Hieronymus Lorm, was 
not mentally suited to him. She loved so- 
ciety and outward show, was ambitious in 
the vulgar sense of the word, and merely 
regarded his labors as a means of money 
making. As time went on, the breach be- 
tween such incompatible spirits widened, 
and though all outward conventions were 
observed, and there was no grave fault on 
either side, yet they went out of each 
other’s way as far as might be, and it be- 
came at last quite usual for Auerbach to 
spend but a few weeks in each year with 
his family. 

Soon after his second marriage, Auer- 
bach wrote his first long novel “ Neues 
Leben,” in which he attempted to free 
himself from the speciality of rustic tales. 
The work may be pronounced one of his 
most unsuccessful; its aim was peda- 
gogic, its nature tediously didactic. The 
book was received very coolly, and is now 
rarely read. It contains, perhaps, more 
of Auerbach’s deeper thoughts than any 
other, but these are so inartistically pre- 
sented that they soon grow wearisome 
to the reader. Indeed, in the matter of 
artistic form Auerbach erred even more 
than most of his German colleagues in 
belles-lettres. In this respect they have 
yet much, very much, to learn from the 
French. Like his colleagues he had good 
theories on art, but like them he could not 
always put them into practice. Thus, 
once he writes, * Art is pleasure in life, 
and that should really be the mainspring 
of all art.” And again, “ The innermost 
strength of plastic art is that it teaches us 
tosee. Philosophy teaches us to contem- 
plate sub specie eterni. Art teaches us to 
see sub specie pulchri, and the pulchrum 
is also the @ternum.” 

It was a peculiarity of Auerbach’s, in 
part perhaps brought about by his want 
of home happiness, that he could never 
live long in any one place, and from the 
date of his letters we note a consiant 
change of residence. By preference, how- 


ever, he sojourned rather in the southern 
than in the northern states of Germany, 
for these were by birth and character 
more congenial to him than Prussia and 
the Prussians. 


In 1859 he had, however, 
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to yield to the representations of his wife, 
and fix upon a permanent home, a circum- 
stance rendered needful for the education 
of his children, and their civil standing, 
for in those days of German disunity the 
mere fact of German birth did not con- 
stitute German citizenship. Berlin was 
chosen as the city of the future, but Auer- 
bach never became reconciled to the moral 


or physical atmosphere of the place. He 
writes ; — 
The noise of the life here fatigues one. In 


the same way as I cannot speak in the streets, 
I cannot think when the carriages rumble by, 
and it is the same throughout. I shall never 
be able to master the many-sided life here, and 
the only thing will be I must ignore much. 

- . These military or Hegelian-schooled 
Prussians are never confounded. Bring for- 
ward a problem, a question as to an obscure 


| or unsettled sensation, and so on, the Hege- 


lian-schooled has already been there, he knows 
every corner of the mind’s map; nothing sur- 
prises him, nothing is questionable to him, and 
while we still stammer and stumble internally, 
he begins to expound the matter as one that 
has been settled long ago. . . . The childlike- 
ness of nature whence new things spring, is 
entirely wanting. Then comes the second side, 
that everything here, especially in all that con- 
cerns intercourse and official duties, is de- 
spatched with military brevity. . . . It is life 
in a camp, lacking all our South German 
Gemiithlichkeit. 


From this date forward Auerbach’s life 
oscillates between winters spentin Berlin 
with his family, and springs and summers 
spent in wandering, mostly alone, in his 
dear native district, and in Switzerland. It 
is sad to read how he constantly complains 
of loneliness, though he clearly had many 
friends, and these among the most emi- 
nent men of his land; warm friends, too, 
not mere acquaintances, whose deaths, as 
time goes on, affect him deeply on each 
occurrence, and he usually on «hese occa- 
sions writes a warm appreciative précis of 
their characters to his correspondent. 
His own fame increased, and he never lost 
pleasure in his work, was always full of 
more plans and projects than time would 
allow him to execute. “There is a fer- 
ment within me,” he would say. His 
openly expressed, naive, childlike delight 
in what he had created, laid him open, in 
the cold Prussian capital, to the charge of 
vanity. Kind friends brought this charge 
to his ears and it hurt him greatly and 
often. In later life he frequently tried to 
check his spontaneous utterances, tried 
artificially to make himself self-conscious 
and reticent. Impossible. Directly the 


moment of excitement came, the real true 
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Auerbach got the better of the artificial 
man, and he had to blurt out all that was 
on his mind, al! that moved his heart. It 
was this that made him so lovable ; yet 
this, too, that often brought him into awk- 
ward scrapes, for which, however, he was 
in the end always pardoned by all con- 
cerned, as we pardon a child that has not 
as yet its emotions under control. The 
same want of self-control made itself evi- 
dent in his work. In moments of self- 
criticism he dimly apprehended this. 
Thus he once writes: “I am well, and 
sticking to work, although here again I 
am experiencing that the strength of per- 
formance which I can command, is not 
firm enough. Every book becomes usually 
quite another thing from what I had 
willed, when under my pen.” Indeed he 
understood as little as most Germans the 
doctrine of art for art’s sake. In all he 
wrote, he sought to instruct, and this must 
very specially be borne in mind in dealing 
with his writings. Their foundation was 
didactic. In his longer works more espe- 
cially, he neglected Goethe’s advice: 
“« Bilde, Kiinstler, rede nicht.” Hence they 
were sharply criticised on their appear- 
ance, never had the full success of his 
village tales, and are almost‘entirely neg- 
lected even now. And his didactic man- 
ner is all the more tedious because Auer- 
bach was not a clear, that is to say, pre- 
cise thinker. His emotions were stronger 
than his intellect, and carried him away. 
Therefore, when he treats soeial problems, 
social manners, he treats them not as they 
present themselves objectively to the 
world, as, for example, Daudet or Turge- 
nieff treats them, but as they have struck 
his own mind. And since he was excita- 
ble and easily moved, he has often an 
overheated, and hence a false, way of 
looking at things that hinders proper artis- 
tic objectivity. Once, criticising Lessing, 
he expresses his regret that the former 
had never allowed himself to fall into sub- 
jective utterances. “After all it is well 
and beautiful,” he writes, “that we mod- 
erns dare to say I.” In this little phrase 
may, perhaps, 4 found the keynote to all 
his writings. He said “I” too much. 
In part, of course, in the earlier and 
more important years of his production, 
he suffered from the fact that there was no 
large, public, outward life, no politics in 
Germany, and hence writers were cramped 
in their range of themes. As late as 1861 
this groan escapes him, * Terrible, when 
a nation only wants to be amused, and 
will hear nothing of its deeper life inter- 
ests. But I cannot swerve from my ob- 
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ject.” He felt, too, the lack of a national 
centre such as we have in London, the 
French in Paris, the Italians in Rome. 
This finds expression on the occasion of 
Dickens’s death. 


I feel deeply the death of Dickens [he 
writes]. I never felt all the admiration for 
him expressed by others. His gentlemanl 
games with low-class figures — notwithstand- 
ing many a heartfelt tone — always seemed to 
me like letting a trained poodle jump over a 
stick. Altogether the humoristic conception 
is strange tome. But I do not deny his high 
poetic gifts, and he had the happiness to be 
an Englishman. What are we? Ever and 
ever provincials. We have no centre that is 
known to all men; we have no national types 
where every reader recognizes a familiar fig- 
ure, and we have no colonies to which we can 
send out our heroes and whence we can let 
them return. What has Freytag done, and 
what have I? That is only provincial life. 
We have to go from the periphery to the 
centre. The English or French writer has a 
centre and a national history, and can strike 
everywhere and be sure of an echo. 


The war of 1866 greatly agitated Auer- 
bach ; he looked on it, as indeed did most 
Germans, as a war between brothers, and 
like many also he did not at the time see 
its full bearing. A propos of this, and of 
the fact that no statesman can make a pro- 
gramme that shall cover all eventualities, 
he tells an amusing anecdote concerning 
Bismarck. 


H told me that he had been sent to 
Nikolsberg because he was acquainted with 
Bismarck. There he said to Bismarck that 
all the events were accomplished, that he 
would now be the greatest, the most popular 
statesman, as he had prophesied for himself. 
To this Bismarck replied that during the bat- 
tle of Sadowa he had kept close to the corps 
of General Frousecky, and had noted how 
excellently the Austrians fired. Then Frou- 
secky told hin. that he must now lead his last 
reserves under fire, they could hold out some 
thirty minutes more; if the Crown Prince did 
not come then, all would be lost. Then Bis- 
marck thought to himself, ‘‘ And how then? 
You can’t gohome. In Europe there is no 
asylum for you, you must seek refuge in 
America;’’ and while I thought thus the 
Crown Prince was already under fire, and I 
had become the greatest statesman. 





During part of the war of 1870 Auer- 
bach was in camp in the headquarters of 
the grand duke of Baden, his life-long 
personal friend. The result of his obser- 
vations there was embodied in newspaper 
articles written for the Augsburger All- 
gemeine, They have no intrinsic value. 

From this time forward his letters 
oftener show sadness. The almost inev- 
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itable reaction that must follow a great 
military success evinced itself in Germany 
in a religious persecution worthy only of 
the dark Middle Ages. At first Auerbach 
hoped it was a passing thing. “In the 
world of culture, as in nature,” he writes, 
“ snow and hail often fall upon the newly 
opened blossoms. Every epoch of culture 
has its April weather.” But as time went 
on and things grew worse instead of 
better, when even eminent men, like 
Treitschke, were not ashamed to lend 
their assistance to these vulgar demon- 
strations, when a dead silence that too 
much resembled assent was rigidly pre- 
served by those in command,* despair 
took possession of his heart. He who all 
his life had striven for humanism, for 
tolerance, he who, a Jew by race, had 
proved by his writings his patriotism, his 
love for his native soil, was now to learn 
that all his labors had been fruitless, was 
to be told that he was no German, no 
patriot at heart. “Alas!” he writes, 
“there one holds speech for humanity, 
there one sits at one’s writing-table and 
endeavors to lay bare the secret ways of 
the soul’s life, and, meanwhile, in the wide 
world outside reigns murder and deadly 
feud, and the Christian representatives of 
humanism rob and ill-treat Jewish fam- 
ilies.” Though, in one sense, he grieved 
over the inner discomfitures that came 
upon German politics when the first flush 
of success by arms had subsided, he wel- 
comed them also as of educational use to 
the people. “They must be roused, by 
defeat within, to the comprehension that 
the German people is not yet, by a long 
way, that which we demand of it. Ger- 
many has become united by a great war, 
but the inner moral unity, the ripeness, 
the continual sense of being answerable 
for the large whole, the moral solidarity, 
have-not yet been gained.” These words 
were penned as late as 1878, at the time 
of the passing of the Socialist Laws and 
the placing of all large cities in a state of 
siege, and there remains great truth in 
them to this day. The German unity is 
still rather an outside circumstance, not 
an inner fact and growth. The saddest 
letter Auerbach ever wrote is one dated 
November, 1880: — 


I have lived and worked in vain. That is 
the crushing impression I obtain from the two 
days’ debate in Parliament. And even if I say 
to myself, Perhaps it is not so bad, there yet 


* In justice to the then crown-prince and crown- 
princess I must state that, in act, and as far as they 
dared, in word, they protested against these enormities, 
but what they could do was unfortunately very little. 
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remains the terrible fact that such barbarism, 
such falsehood, such hatred can still be pos- 
sible. And meantime, one is to ponder day 
and night, how one can form something pure 
and beautiful, and is to be heart and soul in 
one’s work, while disgust and horror fill the 
soul. How overcome it, how root it out? 
One must bear the burden of one’s country’s 
shame and wait patiently. 


Another thing that distressed him, as 
time went on, was the modern, pessimist, 
sceptical tendency, which he could not 
share or comprehend. He himself rested 
in Spinozism, that calm, high, selfless 
creed, and he could but gaze with mourn- 
ful wonder at the confusion about him, 
Reading Byron’s “ Manfred” one after- 
noon in sight of the high Alps, it struck 
him as even more painful in its struggle 
after a solution of the world-riddle than 
the scene in Faust’s study. ‘ Modern 
man,” he writes, “does not come down 
from the mountains like Moses with new 
tables of the law. We end with queries 
upon our lips.” 

I have advisedly said “as time went 
on,” instead of “as Auerbach grew older,” 
for it is a remarkable feature about this 
man that he never aged, that he remained 
a youth at heart untiltheend. If he grew 
out of sympathy with the times in which 
he lived, it was not that he had grown old, 
but that they had struck into a side road 
into which his nature would not allow him 
to follow. A fine day, the sight of a 
glorious sunset, or other of nature’s beau- 
ties, would rouse the same enthusiasm in 
the old boy of sixty-nine as in the young 
man of nineteen. This love tor nature in 
her every-day and constant aspect is one 
of the most charming features of his char- 
acter, and appears and reappears inces- 
santly. So mentally fresh did he feel that 
even when on his death-bed, all uncon- 
scious that it was the end, he planned a 
large number of new works, without a 
doubt arising in his mind that at seventy 
he might not live to write them all; he 
even contemplated taking French lessons 
that he might attain greater fluency in 
that language. This, indeed, is to have 
perennial youth. 

It was, probably, in the desire to speak 
more directly to his countrymen that 
Auerbach abandoned his village tales and 
wrote longer novels, that were based, more 
or less, on the social problems of the mo- 
ment, tendency romances, in fact, such as 
are so popular in Germany, so little liked 
here, a class of works that from an artistic 
point of view are an enormity when man- 
ufactured designedly and not the result of 
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an intimate and hence unconscious foot- 
ing in the life of the present. The first 
of these larger works, “ Neues Leben,” 
was written after 1848, when the excite- 
ment of the revolution for freedom from 
direct political servitude had given place 
to a crass reaction in the government, 
which evinced itself also morally in the 
souls of contemporary thinkers. This 
mood is reflected in Auerbach’s_ book. 
He seems to look at the world with the 
eyes of a tired, sleepy man. Far different 
is the case in his next, “ On the Heights,” 
dating from 1865. It is the most success- 
ful of his larger works. But Auerbach’s 
genius was not suited to @uvres & longue 
haleine ; that remains indisputable. They 
break up too much into episodes, there is 
no artistic unity, the canvass is too much 
crowded, the interest sporadic and not 
steadily sustained. The artistic purpose 
of “ On the Heights ” was to contrast vil- 
lage and town life, and Bayard Taylor was 
right when he said that the English trans- 
lation should have been called “ Court and 
Cottage,’’ as marking more precisely the 
character of the book. These contrasts 
are ably marked, and there are some beau- 
tiful descriptive as well as ethical pas- 
sages in the work. If only it were not so 


desperately long, if only Auerbach would 
have imposed upon himself the duty of 


using the knife for excision! Excellent 
as the reflections are, high and calm 
as is the philosophic atmosphere the 
thoughts exale, we weary of them when 
we read what is supposed to be a ro- 
mance and see the dramatic action thus 
overlaid and hindered. Then, too, there 
is in parts of the book a sickly vein of 
sentimentalism that to the English reader 
will always be distasteful, and this is felt 
the more since it is in crass contrast to 
the honest straightforward common sense 
of the more realistic portions. We are 
made to feel that Auerbach cared more 
about solving a pedagogic problem than 
writing a diverting work ; but then we ask, 
Why not put his problems in the shape of 
a thesis, and let us enjoy our novel pure 
and simple; or better still, why not let the 
intelligent reader draw his own conclu- 
sions, instead of walking by his side as 
Mentor wagging the commentatory finger. 
For my own part, I think it would have 
been better for Auerbach’s enduring repu- 
tation had he never attempted these longer 
works. 

The above objections apply yet more 
strongly to “The Country House on the 
Rhine,” published in 1869, the result of a 
summer spent near Bingen. Too many 
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problems are introduced, few of which are 
solved, we grow confused from the num- 
ber of characters and situations, and fail 
to see the ultimate purpose of the author. 
In one respect, however, this novel is 
characteristic of Auerbach, it treats of 
themes that constantly recur with him, the 
pedagogic and the American. More or 
less, as I have said, in each of Auer- 
bach’s stories there is a mention of Amer- 
ica as the land where the social problems 
that cannot be loosened in Germany shall 
be untied, where the prosperity that can- 
not be got at home shall be found. In 
“The Country House on the Rhine,” 
America, to borrow an expression from 
Wagner, is the Leét-motif that runs 
through the whole work. “Germany,” he 
lets one of his characters say, “is our 
fatherland, America our children’s land.” 
That the America depicted by Auerbach 
was purely one of his imagination, goes 
without saying, seeing he was never there, 
indeed, with the exception of his last 
journey, never really out of the lands of 
his native speech. He knew little, com- 
prehended less, of extra-German condi- 
tions and culture, and the United States 
of his imagination were doubtless far re- 
moved from the reality. Still, the fact 
that he could find no sufficient solution 
for his social perplexities within the con- 
fines of his own land is a significant cir- 
cumstance, and one that merits consider- 
ation. 

“ Waldfried,” written in 1874, was an 
attempt to indite a patriotic novel after 
the pattern of Freytag’s “ Die Ahnen.” 
Into this book Auerbach put his best 
heart’s blood, his best endeavors, the em- 
barras de richesse of reflections that ever 
crowded upon him when pen in hand. It 
was the work that was ever dearest to 
him, and it is sad, therefore, to pronounce 
it a failure, and yet such it is. Confused 
as to composition, fantastic in style, end- 
less in length, it wearies the reader by a 
too obvious demand upon his attention, 
and saddens him because he recognizes 
how much good material is here recklessly 
thrown away. Fortunately, this was the 
last of Auerbach’s more ambitious at- 
tempts. In “Landolin von Reuter- 
shéfen ’’ he returned to his old, best paths. 
With “ Brigitia,” published in 1881, he 
re-entered them absolutely, and thus at 
his death was again held in his ancient 
estimation by his countrymen. A remark- 
able writer he will always remain, and one 
who did much for his disunited compa- 
triots. Had he accomplished nothing 
else it would have been one of his great 
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merits that he taught the north German 
to understand the different nature and 
temperament of his southern brother, and 
thus helped to lay a stone in the edifice 
of German unity. Posterity will be able 
to refer.to his novels for studies of the 
condition of the south-German peasantry 
in the early half of our century, for side- 
lights upon German social conditions, 
especially among the lower classes. The 
strong points of Auerbach’s writing are 
pathos and emotion; he has little humor, 
absolutely no wit or satire. It was the 
lack of this that made him always so 
cruelly unjust to Heine, concerning whom 
he held views much in unison with Car- 
lyle’s curt and sweeping criticism of that 
keen, clever spirit, whom the Scotchman 
simply dismissed as “a blackguard.” Car- 
lyle, like Auerbach, could not comprehend, 
with his stolid literal nature, that Heine’s 
flippancy was more often apparent than 
real, and hid depths of tender feeling. 
This dislike to Heine crops up constantly 
in Auerbach’s letters, and is a regrettable 
point. Asarule he is more than just to his 
contemporaries ; with his generous nature 
he is inclined rather to praise too much 
than too little. Many of these are, of 
course, absolutely unknown names to the 
English reader, but a few, like Strauss, 
are familiar, With Strauss Auerbach was 
all his life on intimate terms, and he tells 
much that is pathetic of this thinker’s 
lonely, noble life, devoted only to work 
and high thought. He saw him yet again 
when Strauss was on his death-bed. 
Strauss then told his old friend how the 
hours he had spent with the princess 
Alice, reading Voltaire to her and discuss- 
ing that author, were among the happiest 
and most poetical of his later solitary 
years. He had toendure much from cruel 
attacks in the newspapers, and from writ- 
ers of tracts. 

Auerbach tells how his sick-nurse was 
overwhelmed with such, in which Strauss 
was represented as the arch-fiend, who 
rightly suffered the pains he did. “And 
that,” cried Auerbach, in his just indig- 
nation, “ that is called the religion of love, 
which tries to turn a sick-nurse against 
her patient.” Auerbach’s own ideas of 
charity, of tolerance, as they occur and 
recur in his letters are very beautiful. 
Thus, on one occasion, he held a speech 
for the benefit of poor Jewish students. 
After referring to the fact that he who had 
himself been such a student, and received 
his co-religionists’ charity, should now be 
asking it for others, he tells his friend, 
“1 then mentioned Moses Mendelssohn, 
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whose name must ever be named at such 
festivals, and how, formerly, charity was a 
personal matter, how, formerly, man saw 
God and pure humanity face to face, and 
giver and receiver of good could know 
each other. Nowmengive money. Giver 
and receiver know each other no longer. 
Charity is now like to the rain and dew of 
heaven, and the receiver repays his debt 
to humanity. Then I passed on to say 
that when Moses could no longer hold up 
his arms in prayer, two men supported 
them on either side. Science, too, is 
prayer. In like wise as those who sup- 
ported prayed by means of their support, 
so those who support the disciples of sci- 
ence, aid science herself. I concluded 
with, ‘Up, then, upraise your hands, sup- 
port.” On another occasion, a sunset on 
the Riga turns his thoughts towards reli- 
gion, and the modern love for nature. “I 
maintain my opinion,” he says, “this 
nature-culture is the modern religion. It 
has not the power to form communities, 
but in face of the mountains, the sun, all 
nationality, all conditions, all ecclesiasti- 
cism falls away, and the sun is once more 
by itself, and every individual man has his 
holy of holies within himself, and all life 
has wings; for the column of air that we 
bear above our heads is less on these 
heights, and the burden is decreased.” 

It was not until a severe attack upon 
his lungs prostrated Auerbach, in the lat- 
ter days of 1881, that he even gained a 
glimpse of that sweeter, richer aspect of 
nature, which is presented by the south. 
He was sent to Cannes to see whether a 
winter there would restore his strength. 
Weak though he was, the marvellous 
beauty around him affected him deeply, 
and might, perchance, have had an after- 
effect upon his work, had he lived. He 
had arrived at Cannes early in December, 
and was able to write a few short letters 
thence to his old.friend. On January 
2oth he complains sadly of weariness and 
sleeplessness. ‘“ Nevertheless,” he writes, 
“ T am full of good hope, and cling to the 
assurance that I shall regain enough health 
to work once more. Therefore, always 
think of me as striving blithely upwards, 
even if I am momentarily depressed.” 

These brave words were the last he ever 
penned. The next communications were 
only dictated notes as to his physical con- 
dition. On the 8th of February Auerbach 
gently breathed his last, within a fortnight 
of the seventieth birthday which was to 
have been celebrated by a festival through- 
out the length and breadth of his father- 
land. In him a good, courageous spirit, a 
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champion of truth and humanism, had gone 
over to join his many comrades among the 
great majority. 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
IN A TURKISH CITY, 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


THE pelting rains which afflict the 
country all the winter are over for the sea- 
son; the sun is making all the plants grow 
with marvellous rapidity, though it is not 
yet strong enough to scorch the young 
shoots ; therefore, it is a fitting day to call 
on an acquaintance whose hobby is flower- 
growing. He isa sailor, and perhaps that 
is why, when he does get ashore, he makes 
his little garden as trim and tidy as the 
deck of a ship, and will not let a square 
inch of ground go unused. Scodra is 
twenty miles from the sea, and the Boiana 
is too shallow to be navigable; but for all 
that, we have the headquarters of a portion 
of the Turkish navy in our midst. When- 
ever there is a war between Montenegro 
and Turkey, Lake Scodra is the scene of 
many a naval battle unrecorded in the 
pages of history; and accordingly when 
the late war broke out, an imposing fleet 
of threepenny steamboats and a launch 
was somehow or other coaxed over the 
rapids and shallows of the Boiana when 
the river was swollen with the autumn 
rains. No doubt these vessels did some 
service ; but the commodore is not a talk- 
ative man, and prefers his flowers to his 
ships. To-day, I mean to see the flowers ; 
so, early in the afternoon, an English 
friend and myself start for the commo- 
dore’s house, after previously making sure 
that he is at home and ready to receive 
us. Achmet is engaged about the house, 
and so we take my friend’s servant to pre- 
cede us through the streets. “Casa di 
vaperji” (the steamboat man’s house) is 
the direction given him in the curious 
polyglot language that prevails in this 
part of the world, and drives to distraction 
tourists, who travel with every question 
you can possibly ask in seven different 
tongues in seven parallel columns, 

This man deserves a line or two to him- 
self, as in his way he is the type of the 
lower-class Christian of the town. As he 
stalks proudly in front of us, with a couple 
of brass-handled pistols stuck in his belt, 
he is a very stately and warlike-looking 
person; but a few weeks ago he was an 
altogether different object. 
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hood he played about the narrow streets 
of the Christian quarter, dressed in a thin 
cotton shirt in summer, and wrapped in a 
bit of blanket in winter, and most probably 
learned to smoke when he was about seven 
years old. As he grew up, he spent his 
days hanging about the courtyard of some 
merchant or rich man, turning his hand to 
all sorts of odd jobs, when he could not 
get his piece of maize bread without exer- 
tion, and at night sleeping under the lee 
of a wall or in an outhouse. In spite of 
having no visible means of subsistence, 
he always had some tobacco to twist into 
a cigarette; and possessed a rusty old 
flint-lock pistol for use on grand occasions, 
When the war began, and there was con- 
sequently a relaxation of authority, he and 
some kindred spirits took to foraging ex- 
peditions on their own account, and com- 
ing into collision with the zaptiehs, got 
thrown into prison. When a man gets 
into prison in Turkey, he generally stays 
there, unless he has a great deal of money 
or luck, and Giorgio proved no exception 
to the rule. In his case, luck opened 
the doors of his prison, after he had had 
oy lengthy experience of durance 
vile. 

His old mother, who led the same sort 
of hand-to-mouth existence as_ himself, 
was fortunate enough to get the rough 
washing and cleaning-up to do at one of 
the European consuiates ; and after some 
months summoned courage to petition the 
consul’s wife fo beg the consul to ask the 
pasha to let her son out of prison. The 
consul, being good-natured, promised to 
look into the matter; and learning that 
Giorgio had committed no crime, but had 
been incarcerated chiefly on suspicion, 
one day put the case before the vali, with 
the result that the pasha, who was ‘of 
course utterly ignorant of the whole affair, 
immediately set Master Giorgio free. 

When he came out, he was a lank, lean, 
and hungry-looking object, clothed simply 
in a shirt and trousers of the thinnest cot- 
ton, and with a felt skullcap on his head. 
For some weeks he almost regretted his 
liberty, and was inclined to repent of his 
mother’s influence with those in power; 
but at last luck befriended him again, and 
he was engaged as servant by an English 
traveller. He at once discarded the old 
shirt and trousers, and assumed the moun- 
taineer dress of white felt embroidered 
with black silk, in which we now see him. 
He no longer slinks about like a famished 
wolf, but proud of being in the service of 
a Frank, and certain that a good supper 


In his child-| awaits him after aksham, he precedes us 














with head erect and all the stately swag- 
ger of his race. 

But by this time we have arrived at the 
commodore’s. A stream separates the 
road from his garden wall; and crossing 
the single rough plank that serves as a 
bridge, Giorgio knocks loudly at the great 
gates. Presently a voice within inquires 
who we are, and on Giorgio replying 
proudly, “ Ingliz milordo,” the gates are 
thrown open, and we enter. The commo- 
dore, or vaforji, as Giorgio calls him, 
rises at our entry from the garden couch 
upon which he has been watching the 
watering of his beloved flowers. We sit 
down, one on each side of our host. A 
sailor instantly provides us with cigarettes 
and brass ashpans, and then, with his hand 
on his heart, proffers us a red-hot coal in 
a little pair of tongs, instead of matches. 
We have interchanged compliments, and 
now sit silently inhaling the fragrant to- 
bacco, and looking at the four sailors who 
are watering the flowers under our host's 
directions. The garden is a tiny square 
patch of ground wedged in between the 
high white walls of the neighboring houses, 
and with the commodore’s little cottage 
opening into it. The entire available 
space is cut up into beds by straight paths 
about eighteen inches wide, which are 
scrupulously weeded and laid down with 
powdered shells. Every bed has its flow- 
ers planted in mathematical straight lines ; 
and it is easy to see that tulips are the 
commodore’s favorites ; but no one plant 
is allowed to take up more room than an- 
other ; and the whole place, trim and neat, 
with every square inch of available soil 
put to its fullest use, shows incontestably 
that the sailor’s tidiness does not forsake 
him when on shore. 

The cottage is full of sailors, for the 
commodore naturally does not mean to go 
to the expense of keeping a servant when 
he has all the men of the fleet of Lake 
Scodra under his command. Another 
blue-jacket brings us coffee ; and then we 
follow our host in Indian file along the 
narrow white paths, to inspect the beau- 
ties of nature more closely. The commo- 
dore is a stout man, in a baggy uniform, 
that fits him like a sack ; and as he winds 
along the tiny paths, he reminds one irre- 
sistibly of a tight-rope dancer. However, 
he steers his way with marvellous skill, 
never kicking a single shell on to the 
flower-beds, and explaining to us as he 
goes that the garden will look much better 
in another week, showing us where some 
of his choicest specimens have been 
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planted, but have not yet shown above 
ground, and pointing out the buds that lie 
concealed among the green shoots of oth- 
ers that have come up —and all with the 
simplicity of a child, and with the grave 
interest that only a real lover of flowers 
who is also a Turk or a Dutchman can 
exhibit. 

After the inspection of the garden, we 
resume our seats, and more coffee is 
brought to us. The conversation now 
turns upon naval matters, upon which the 
commodore is quite willing to enter, but 
hardly with the quiet enthusiasm with 
which he discourses on his flowers. Our 
host tells us that before coming to north 
Albania, he was in command of a gunboat 
on the Danube during the Russo-Turkish 
war. We cannot discover that he did 
anything in particular or fought any ac- 
tions with the Russians; but as he seems 
to have kept his boat out of harm’s way, 
and not to have wantonly exposed any of 
the sultan’s men or ships, he was doubt- 
less marked out for promotion. The flo- 
tilla on the lake consisted originally of 
three boats; but one is somewhere at the 
bottom of the Boiana; and so the two 
survivors are judiciously kept in the lake, 
in case they should also come to grief if 
they again attempted to pass the shallows 
and rapids of the river. The commodore 
asks us if we should like to go over the 
fleet, and we accept with pleasure; so, 
after the final directions have been given 
to the four gardening sailors, we set off 
in procession for the bazaar and the outlet 
of the river Boiana. Giorgio goes first, 
perhaps with a prouder air than usual; 
next comes the commodore, sandwiched 
between our two selves; while the rear 
is brought up by two sailors. In this 
order, and at a grave and solemn pace, we 
proceed through the streets, past the great 
burial-ground where Ali Haidaar Pasha 
lies buried ; and turning aside by the well 
without entering the bazaar, cross the 
fields to a spot known as the Twelve 
Trees. There are only four trees left now 
to stretch their tall branches towards the 
cloudless sky, and a melancholy story at- 
taches to them. Standing alone on the 
bank of the river, they have always been 
a mark for the thunderstorms which are 
such constant visitors to Scodra, and 
gradually their number has been reduced. 
Only a few years ago, a shepherd and 
his sheep crouching under their shelter 
from the pelting storm, were struck by 
lightning, and all killed; and the scarred 
trunk of one of the trees still standing 
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serves as a grim reminder that next au-| Martini-Peabody rifles, and as many cut- 


tumn another may fall victim to the light- 
ning-flash. 

A great deal of shouting from the two 
sailors who accompany us brings a man- 
of-war’s boat from the other side to carry 
us across to the steamers. We enter the 
boat, Giorgio and the two sailors remain- 
ing on shore. The commodore takes the 
tiller, and the lithe little crew from the 
Black Sea coast take us rapidly towards 
the lake; and it is as well they do so, for 
before we have gone very far, we discover 
that the water is unpleasantly high in the 
bottom of the boat. The commodore ex- 
plains that this is one of two new boats 
lately sent from Constantinople, and that 
they were left some time on the shore at 
the mouth of the Boiana before being 
brought up the river, and consequently 
some of the seams have started. He 
trusts resignedly that they will close when 
the boat has been in the water a little 
while, and meantime counsels us to put 
our feet up on the thwart in front of us. 
The brown little sailors are dressed much 
as sailors usually are, except that they 
wear the fez, which has become almost 
the only distinguishing part of an Otto- 
man Turk’s dress; for their loose trou- 
sers, and shirt with full wide collar of 
dark-blue cotton, might be worn by the 
mariners of any power. In afew minutes’ 
time we bump against the side of the flag- 
ship, and mount the broad and commodi- 
ous ladder which hangs over the side. 
Both the commodore and his second in 
command are stout and dignified, and have 
no intention of scrambling up the side 
even of a penny steamer in any but the 
very easiest fashion. 

The captain, having seen us on the 
shore, lias made preparations in our honor 
by girding on his sword and hastily but- 
toning up the front of his uniform all awry. 
He salaams courteously; and the bright 
blades of four sailors drawn. up in line 
flash in the sunshine as they salute the 
commodore and ourselves. Instantly four 
rush-bottomed chairs are thrust up the 
hatchway by an unseen hand, and we take 
our seats in a circle, while cigarettes and 
coffee are handed round ~—a ceremony 
which it would be a most terrible breach 
of etiquette to omit. This done, we stroll 
round the ship, a duty very quickly fin- 
ished. The vessel carries two guns, one 


a little brass popgun in the bows, used for | 
| Turkish language even boasting such a 


firing salutes ; and the other a long Krupp 





| lasses, all well kept and brightly polished, 


are arranged in a stand, and constitute the 
armament of the ship’s company. 

As for the vessels themselves, they were 
built at Glasgow about the commencement 
of the Crimean war, and after doing good 
service on the Clyde, were bought by the 
Turkish government, and transferred to 
the Bosporus. There they ran to and fro 
for some fifteen years, and then the Porte 
conceived the brilliant idea of turning 
them into men-of-war, and sending them 
into Lake Scodra to aid in the campaign 
against Montenegro. On the wheel are 
recorded the builder’s name and the date, 
Poor old boats ! they still do the journey 
backwards and forwards across the lake, 
especially when any distinguished per- 
sonage wishes to go from Scodra to Mon- 
tenegro; and after the signature of the 
Virbazar Convention, they transported 
several families of ragged refugees into 
the already poverty-harassed city of Sco- 
dra. 

The commodore evidently takes a sort 
of pride in his command, although he ad- 
mits that he can get no great speed out of 
his ships. Pressed on this point, he con- 
fesses that he does not know their rate of 
speed, but that it takes several hours to 
steam to Lissendra, at the far end of the 
lake. “No, there is no coal; that is a 
greatdrawback. Sometimesa ship brings 
coal, and leaves some at Medua for the 
squadron; but there has been none for 
some time past. They burn wood; and 
when they cross the lake, the whole deck 
is cumbered with firewood, so that at first 
there is hardly room to move; but the 
furnaces burn such a quantity that the 
pile is soon diminished.” 

The captain tells us with considerable 
satisfaction that he can speak English; 
but as he makes this avowal in Turkish, 
we are naturally rather sceptical on the 
point, until it slowly dawns upon us that the 
queer sounds with which he follows up his 
assertion are English words of command: 
“Easer, stopper, bakker, turnerastern, 
goaed.” The captain reels off the phrases 
in a low voice, without pause or inflection, 
and looking very like a sheepish school- 
boy repeating a French lesson. He also 
gives us the English names for parts of 
the engines and gear; for the Turks, like 
most Eastern races, have adopted the En- 
glish terms for machinery and the like, the 


gun in the stern, which would in all prob-| verb as ¢rurstrn-etmk, which means, “ to 
ability shake the old tub to pieces if it| turn her astern.” 


were fired. Inthe cabin below, a dozen 


But the sun is drawing near Mount 
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Rumia; and if we wish to be home before 
aksham, we must leave at once; so, as 
the commodore expresses his intention of 
remaining on board for some time longer, 
we take leave of him and the captain, and 
once more trust ourselves to the leaky 
boat. On shore, Giorgio receives us, evi- 
dently rather bored by his long wait; and 
after giving a present to the boat’s crew, 
we join the crowd of merchants going 
home from the bazaar, and reach the house 
just as the muezzin is mounting the rick- 
ety wooden minaret of the mosque near 
my door and preparing to summon the 
faithful to the evening prayer. 


From The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
CURIOSITIES OF OXFORD LIFE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

IN every department of life and study 
the Oxford of to-day, with its married 
“dons,” their wives, babies, and peram- 
bulators, and its “encouragement of re- 
search,” is widely different from the Ox- 
ford of the later Tudor and early Stuart 
times. From the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century until the Civil War two 
generations of academics were gradually 


enlarging the old scope of the place’s 


studies. The colleges were amassing 
wealth, and crowds of students flocking 
to them. Casaubon states that in 1613 
there were above two thousand students 
at the different colleges, “generally of re- 
spectable parentage, and some even of the 
first nobility,” though we need not accept 
his figures as quite correct (Brodrick’s 
“Merton College,” p. 66). We propose 
to put on record a few curiosities of the 
life and studies of these devotees of the 
Muses, mainly derived from Mr. A. Clark’s 
recently published account of the “ Regis- 
ter of the University.” Oxfordshire and 
Devon supplied, as was natural, a large 
proportion of these students, in which 
Wilts alone runs them close. Nowadays 
a youth seldom matriculates, as it is 
termed, #.¢., becomes a member of the uni- 
versity, until he is of the age of eighteen 
or nineteen, But in the later years of the 
sixteenth and early in the next century 
boys (we can hardly term them men) ma- 
triculated at twelve and thirteen, while 
there is an instance (in 1618) of one join- 
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during term by the college funds. Dur- 
ing the vacations they were supplied by 
the university with begging licenses (in 
order to escape the stringency of the Tu- 
dor laws against vagrancy), and sent out 
by pairs to find their way to their respec- 
tive homes. From 1551 to 1572 many of 
these licenses yet survive. The youths 
were required to surrender them upon 
their return, and sureties were appointed 
to see that they did so. Permission to 
beg for three or even six months was thus 
granted to them, and then they seem to 
have been lodged and entertained at the 
different gentlemen’s houses on their way. 
In olden days the monasteries while yet 
standing had obviated this begging sys- 
tem, and extended hospitality to all who 
came. As at present, the duties of under- 
graduates were comprised in reading, per- 
forming certain exercises, and listening to 
lectures. Then, having kepta stated num- 
ber of terms, they might on making some 
fixed payments obtain.degrees. Wearing 
of gowns is rigidly insisted on at present 
during all lectures and while dining in 
hall, but with what success in the streets 
the visitor to Oxford may note for himself. 
The proctors, however, fine any one caught 
after dark without his gown. When 
Queen Elizabeth visited the university in 
1592, a worse fate awaited the disobedient. 
“Whosoever shall be taken or seene dur- 
ing the Queenes Majesties abode other- 
wise apparelled than the statuts of the 
Universitie do appoint, shall presentlie 
forfeit Xs and suffer imprisonment at the 
discretion of the said officers.” And this 
injunction applied to graduates as well, 
who may now (and do) dress as the 

choose. On the same occasion it is evi- 
dent that undergraduate nature is much 
at present what it was. It is provided 
“that the schollers which cannot be ad- 
mitted to see the Playes” (which were 
acted to amuse the queen) “do not make 
any outcries or undecent noyse about the 
haule staires or within the quadrangle of 
Christchurch as usuallie they were wont 
to doe, upon paine of present imprison- 
ment and other punishment.” Dispensa- 
tions were frequently granted for residence 
during certain fixed times at the univer- 
sity. Some of these were allowed for curi- 
ous reasons as it seems to us at present. 
Illness, of course, frequently figures. The 
difficulties of winter travelling are often 


ing at five, and several at seven, eight, and | alludedto. One George Page, about 1612, 


nine years of age! 


These lads probably | is allowed his degree though delayed be- 


possessed private tutors, who looked after | hind the ordinary day “on account of the 


them. 


Many of these students were ex- | great snows and consequent perils.” 


In 


tremely poor, and were largely supported | the same year Walter Shaw, evidently an 
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east Yorkshireman, was delayed “ owing 
to the mighty waves and dangerous tides 
of the Humber.” Others, again, in 1606 
and 1611 had concessions made to them 
on account of the plague. Poverty is an- 
other reason foradispensation. “23 Mar. 
1585, Francis Mansfeld was dispensed six 
terms; he was too poor to stay in the 
University, and had gone down to teach a 
gentleman’s sons in the country.” An 
enormous number of such permissions 
about that time shows how commonly edu- 
cation in country houses was given by the 
private tutor. The Saturday before Ash 
Wednesday was known during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as “ Egg 
Saturday ” at Oxford, because men then 
taking their bachelor’s degree had been 
wont to give a banquet to the proctors 
and bedells, or, to call them profanely, 
poker-men. It was soon commuted for a 
money payment of 2s., to be equally di- 
vided among the three bedells. Fees 
then, as now, largely augmented the in- 
come of the university. At certain dispu- 
tations held in 1578 the masters of the 
schools (still a name of terror to under- 
graduates) asked for an increase of sti- 
pend. Each candidate was ordered to pay 
them 4d., or a pair of gloves. “ Culet” is 
an old academic word for certain accumu- 
lated fees. New College, until the late 
Ifa 


statutes, possessed many privileges. 
lad were a scholar of Winchester, for in- 
stance, he naturally passed to New as a 
scholar, and almostas certainly blossomed 
in due course into a fellow of that august 


society. In 1600, it is provided, “if the 
candidate be of New College, he pays in 
addition to all other fees 2s. 84, pro 
munificentia domus, owing to the wealth 
of his foundation.” A D.D. had to pay 
— for his degree, and give a dinner 
as well to the proctors, the vice-chancel- 
lor, and sundry others. The items of his 
fees show that even in 1600 the art of run- 
ning up bills was well understood at Ox- 
ford. They are such as “dressing the 
divinity school,” for the loan of a hood 
and gown, for two pilions or cushions, to 
the proctors, to the registrar, to the uni- 
versity minister and others, winding up 
with “for beer and wine 2s. 4d.” (probably 
for the bedells). If a man were possessed 
of £40 a year of his own from 1600 up to 
1853 he was called “a grand compounder,” 
had the right to have a procession formed 
in his honor when he took his degree, and 
was charged very heavy fees “for wine,” 
“ for presentation ” to the university clerk, 
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“for the procession,” for ringing the bells, 
and other items. Many now living have 
thus paid, and many must remember (what 
the writer perfectly remembers seeing) 
how one Salisbury Baxendale, of Balliol 
College, May 14, 1853, took his degree as 
the last grand compounder. The vice- 
chancellor and proctors had long ceased 
to escort the compounder dressed in a 
red robe, with a trumpet blown before 
him, and his whole college escorting him, 
But this “last man” insisted on having 
the usual procession if he paid the fees, 
He gained his point and amused Oxford, 
but his action brought about the discon- 
tinuance of the system. Some of the 
public disputations must have been suffi- 
ciently amusing. Thus, at the giving of 
M.A. degrees in 1600, it was debated, 
“ What is the right way to tame a shrew?” 
We cannot tell whether the proverb which 
might have been used was then in vogue, 
“ Every one can tame a shrew but he that 
hath her.” Another question was, “ Ought 
Aristotle to have included a wife among 
the goods of a philosopher?” The new 
M.A., after these disputations, had his 
hood and cap put on him by the vice 
chancellor, who then kissed him, saying, 
“ 4 moris mei pignus osculum.” Toctors 
and masters properly wore sandals and 
“greaves” after their creation for some 
time, but could obtain dispensations from 
wearing them if they paid a flagon of 
wine. Without doubt the modern bish- 
op’s gaiters are the legitimate descendants 
of these “greaves.” To return to the 
disputations for degrees, some more amus- 
ing questions were, in 1581, “ Whether 
the mother loves her offspring more than 
the father?” and in 1593, “ Are players 
infamous?” and we regret to say it was 
decided that they were. One William 
Turner disputed in 1608, “* Whether one 
meal a day was sufficient for a man?” and 
decided, no. Again he entered the lists, 
“ Whether supper ought to be on a more 
liberal scale than dinner?” and decided 
this in the affirmative. In 1620, in a med- 
ical degree, it was gravely discussed, 
“Whether only the king of France had 
power to cure scrofula by touch?” and 
it was settled, no; and once more (how 
comic must it have been to hear grave 
doctors discussing it!), “Whether love 
was a disease?” ‘This was settled in the 
affirmative. Whether an attack of love at 
first sight could now be cured by pills and 
draughts secundum artem, may well be 
doubted. 
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